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CATHOLICS AT OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE 


The two English mediaeval universities, whose constituent 
colleges with a few exceptions were founded by Catholic sover- 
eigns, princely ecclesiastics and lords of ancient blood, were closed 
to the Catholic sons of their founders after the Elizabethan 
Reformation. Their exclusion continued after the relaxation of 
the penal laws, the political enfranchisement of Catholics, and 
the passage of Catholic Emancipation. Catholics were permitted, 
technically at least, to serve the nation in all but three or four 
positions, and in Ireland they were freed from the obnoxious 
tithes to the Established Protestant Church; yet the old uni- 
versities retained test oaths to which no Catholic could sub- 
scribe. It was a keen grievance, for an Oxford or a Cambridge 
training meant everything socially and politically. Finally in 
1874, non-Anglicans were tolerated if not welcomed to an Oxford 
and a Cambridge which were fast losing orthodoxy in a wave 
of latitudinarianism and agnosticism. A few Catholic youths 
(for it is only recently that Oxford admits women) were finding 
their way to Oxford and Cambridge when Cardinal Manning 
(a convert Anglican divine) with the concurrence of the bishops 
urged and procured a papal prohibition of Catholic attendance 
unless in exceptional cases where a boy obtained an episcopal 
dispensation. It will be remembered that Manning obtained 
a papal veto of a Catholic college at Oxford which the saintly 
Newman had favored. At any rate, loyal English Catholics 
were again forced to seek a foreign education or matriculate at 
the newer University of London where they could live under the 
parental roof and their local pastors. 

As Catholics increased in number, wealth, and social respec- 
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tability and as the list of converts grew more impressive, there 
was an insistent desire for a modification of this drastic ruling. 
Among the distinguished converts from Anglicanism were not a 
few sons of Oxford and Cambridge who grieved that the ad- 
vantages of the old schools were lost to their heirs. And 
strangely a degree from Oxford and Cambridge causes an Eng- 
lishman to be accepted as more of a gentleman and a scholar 
than quite as good a training in one of the newer and equally 
well equipped universities. Then, too, the universities were 
becoming less militantly anti-Christian in tone, for the late 
Victorian era had wrought changes in British life. This was 
the situation. when Cardinal Vaughan, who represented a new 
era in English Catholicism, in answer to the representations of 
influential British Catholics obtained a papal withdrawal of the 
. prohibitory decree (1895). There was no retreat, for certain 
carefully defined conditions were stipulated. 

A new age commenced. To fulfill the papal conditions and 
safeguard the faith of not-too-well trained Catholic boys, there 
was established the University Catholic Educational Board of 
bishops, priests, and laymen. The original board of fifteen, it 
is interesting to note, had seven graduates of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge and two from London, while the present membership of 
twenty-one counts seventeen graduates of the old schools. This 
board has had a most distinguished membership, men like 
Cardinal Gasquet, O.S.B., the eminent historian and archivist; 
Lord Clifford (whose ancestor was a member of the Cabinet- 
Cabal of the Restoration who surrendered the Lord High 
Treasuryship of England on conversion to the proscribed Old 
Church) ; E. Wyatt-Davies, M. A. (Cambridge), compiler of an 
excellent school History of England; the late Lord Russell of 
Killowen, Lord Chief Justice of England (author of a delightful 
diary of his American tour); Sir Bertram Windle, the interna- 
tionally known scientist, the late Duke of Norfolk; the late 
Marquis of Bute (whose ancestor, all students remember as the 
favorite and tutor of George III) ; the late Wilfrid Ward, littera- 
teur and editor of the Dublin Review (author of the Life of 
Cardinal Newman and son of the famous convert of the Trac- 
tarian Movement) ; the late Sir Dr. Norman Moore, president of 
the Royal College of Physicians; Bertram Devas and W. D. 
Aston (the last two died gloriously in the World War). As a 
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suggestion of the present board’s distinguished character and 
of the improved position of the Church in England, one may 
note some of the most ardent workers: Archbishop John MclIn- 
tyre of Birmingham, chairman, and Bishop Dudley Cary-Elwes, 
vice-chairman; Cardinals Gasquet and Bourne; Captain F. N. 
Blundell (Oxford), a member of Parliament; Professor Edward 
Bullough, a convert—lecturer in modern languages at Cambridge; 
Rt. Rev. Abbot Butler, O.S.B., a graduate of Cambridge; Lord 
Colum Crichton-Stuart (Oxford), a member of Parliament and 
son of the Marquis Bute; Stephen Harding, K.C.S.G., a Cam- 
bridge man who founded and directed the huts of the Catholic 
Club in France and Germany (1914-1925); Rt. Hon. James 
Fitzalan Hope, privy councillor and member of Parliament (“at 
whose father’s conversion Gladstone said that he felt as if he 
had lost one of his eyes”); Baron Anatole von Hiigel, a Vienna 
trained professor of ethnology in Cambridge (curiously enough 
a relative by marriage of the “historian” Froude); Vy. Rev. 
Canon Marshall, former chaplain at Cambridge; Rev. Cyril C. 
Martindale, an Oxford graduate, convert, and prolific writer of 
books; Vy. Rev. Edmond Canon Nolan, former chaplain at 
Cambridge and honored by Louvain with a doctorate; H. C. 
Norman, C.B., C.S.I., a Cambridge convert who has won place 
as a British diplomat; Professor R. H. Rastall of Christ’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, the author of several treatises on geology and 
editor of the learned Geological Magazine; R. S. Segar, an Oxford 
and Middle Temple man who lectures at Oxford on juris- 
prudence (incidentally the grandson of the first Catholic judge 
after the removal of religious disabilities); Col. H. W. Tod- 
hunter, a Cambridge man and a soldier; Dean F. F. Urguhart 
of Baliol College, Oxford; Herbert Ward (Oxford), son of Wil- 
frid Ward and a leader in war relief work; Dr. Francis de 
Zulueta, Regius Professor of Civil Law at Oxford; and Secre- 
tary A. J. Ellison, a Cambridge man and barrister of Inner 
Temple. Broad as America is, there would be some difficulty 
in naming a more distinguished Catholic committee. Again, 
one wonders if the British universities are not more tolerant in 
selecting their faculties than even American state-supported 
institutions. 

The original board decided that mere lecture courses in history, 
philosophy, and religion would not suffice. There must be a 
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resident, secular chaplain who would always be available to 
meet the spiritual needs of students. He must be able to answer 
questions and doubts raised by professor or tutor. Though 
experience has shown that university professors, and usually 
tutors, have been too well bred to insult part of their audiences 
in wanton fashion; yet difficulties, religious and moral, do rise 
in secular schools. The chaplain must be a guide, the heart of 
Catholic life. He must provide a social center. He must be a 
gentleman and a scholar. He must be of the so-called better 
class to satisfy the university traditions. All this the neighbor- 
ing pastors could not be. They would be chiefly concerned with 
parish burdens and could hardly preach to two distinct congre- 
gations at the same time. Though today at Oxford, the Jesuits 
maintain a house of studies and take advantage of the univer- 
sity’s opportunities, yet townsmen and gownsmen cannot be 
merged in England. They represent two social classes. There- 
fore the board sought suitable chaplains and looked hopefully 
to the time when permanent centers might be established in the 
university towns. The cost must fall on the group benefited, it 
was rightly argued, not on the poor man’s small donations. 

A beginning was made when an Irishman with a Cambridge 
degree, Father Edmond Nolan, was selected as chaplain in 1896. 
With considerable success he carried on for six years, living in 
humble quarters on side streets. Yet, despite financial difficul- 
ties, Dr. Nolan built well. The students only numbered a dozen, 
so that small quarters sufficed for a chapel and a meeting room. 
Mgr. A. S. Barnes, who had a career as an officer in the royal 
artillery, in Oxford, and in an Anglican pulpit, then took charge 
(1902-1918). He in turn was succeeded by Canon J. B. Marshall 
(Oxford, Inner Temple, Rome), who continued until the appoint- 
ment of an energetic young priest, Rev. John Lopes (1922), 
who had recently read for a degree with honors. A local asso- 
ciation managed in time to pay the chaplain’s house rent, and 
he skimped along on the $1,100 a year granted by the board 
unless he was able to draw upon a private income. 

Conditions were similar at Oxford. Rev. Dr. William Barry, 
the historian and essayist, was unable to accept the chaplaincy. 
Finally Vy. Rev. Canon Kennard undertook the mission. No 
choice could have been happier. An old Oxford athlete, a general 
favorite, he entertained extensively, and at his table Catholic 
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students met the leaders of the university. After fifteen years, 
he gave place (1911) to Dr. A. H. Lang, a descendant of Isaac 
Watts, the noted nonconformist hymn-writer and _ exhorter. 
Father Lang as an ex-Anglican minister, had spent his earlier 
life in Syrian missions and schools. Within two years, he was 
succeeded by another remarkable convert, Rev. B. W. Maturin, 
whose courageous self-sacrifice will be remembered as long as the 
ill-fated Lusitania. Mgr. Barnes then took charge, buying the 
so-called “Bishop’s Palace” in St. Aldgate’s as a home for the 
chaplain and as a religious and social center for students. About 
the same time, the Cambridge Association purchased for $50,000 
the “Black Swan” tavern, which, with some alterations, as the 
“Fisher House” serves as an excellent center and keeps green 
the memory of the saintly episcopal martyr of Rochester. In 
1926, Father Ronald Knox, a journalist and essayist, became 
chaplain. A young man, an Oxford honor student, former presi- 
dent of the Oxford Union, son of an Anglican bishop, grandson 
on the maternal side of another bishop, Father Knox, the Catholic 
priest, is indeed one of Oxford’s own, and under his care the 
Newman Club thrives. 

Catholics at the universities have increased since the war. In 
Oxford (1926-1927) there were in the various terms from 180 to 
190, about half of whom came from the Catholic “public schools” 
at Stonyhurst, Downside, and Beaumont. At Cambridge, there 
were from 133 to 137, representing the old English schools. 
With increased numbers the cost of maintenance has become 
more of a burden, and contributions have been rather meager, 
even from the parents of sons whom the chaplains serve. For 
this reason there was a recent meeting at Brompton Oratory in 
London, presided over by Cardinal Bourne and attended by 
members of the board and parents of students in which it was 
clearly pointed out to parents that it was their duty to support 
the chaplains and religious instruction by the payment of an 
annual fee of six guineas ($31) just as they paid other university 
dues. As no man who can afford to send his son to a university 
would care to accept any form of indirect charity, it was gen- 
erally agreed that this would be done. It is hoped in this way 
that the chaplains’ sphere of influence can be widened and better 
contacts made with groping non-Catholic seekers of instruction. 
The meeting was appropriately addressed by the Dominican 
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Provincial, Father Bede Jarrett, for no order has served the 
University Catholic Associations with better preachers, as well 
as by the resident chaplains and a number of parents. This 
gathering is to become an annual function as a means of keeping 
the Catholic public in closer touch with Catholic activities at 
Oxford and Cambridge and as an incentive to more parents 
to send their sons to the old universities where their religious 
training is systematically safeguarded. 
Ricuarp G. Purcety, Px.D. 





GEOGRAPHY TEACHING AND TESTING 


Not only geography but each of our school subjects worthy of 
a permanent place in the curriculum must be able to give a 
definite contribution to the education of the child. This contri- 
bution must be such that no other subject nor any combination 
of subjects can make it so well. In general, school subjects are 
regarded as justifying their existence in the curriculum if they 
possess practical, preparatory, conventional, moral, disciplinary, 
or socializing values which are not sufficiently secured by other 
subjects. Subjects possess practical values if they help one to 
secure the elemental needs of life; they have preparatory values 
if they pave the way for more advanced courses in school; they 
have conventional values if they help one to meet the ordinary 
requirements of society; they have moral values if they teach 
how to observe the law of God and of all lawfully constituted 
authority; they have disciplinary values if they leave a moral 
residue long after the individual facts have been forgotten; and 
finally, subjects have socializing values if they help to bring 
about a correct attitude toward the group, or help to develop 
a spirit of good will, of responsiveness, of cooperation, of service. 
Knowledge alone, of course, does not socialize any more than it 
makes one a moral citizen, or an efficient wage earner. But any 
subject that helps to get the child out of his own little narrow 
world, that helps him to understand other people and hence to 
sympathize with them, that helps him to put himself in their 
place and thus learn to understand them, or any subject taught 
so that it helps the child to think and feel and act with the social 
group, has socializing values. 

“Geography,” we are told, “gives an understanding of earth 
conditions and natural resources as the material basis of social 
development by showing the relationships which exist between 
natural environment and the distribution, characteristics and 
activities of man.”* Its contribution is therefore distinctly 
social. Among secular schoolroom subjects probably none has 


* Report of the Joint Commission on the Presentation of Social Studies 
in the Schools. Journal of Geography, Vol. XXII, p. 79. 
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such high social value as geography. It breaks down narrow 
provincialism and egotism. It acquaints the child with people 
outside his own home town. It carries him beyond the borders 
of his own state. It opens the entire world to the mind of the 
child. It shows him millions of people at work and at prayer 
and at play. It shows him how they live and why they live as 
they do. It shows him above all how dependent he is upon 
them. We probably all know people who consistently doubt 
whether anything good can come from anywhere except from 
their own home town. “Can anything good come from Naza- 
reth?” is the old query, peculiarly narrow and selfish. 

If the study of geography is confined to mere enumerations 
and boundaries, or to the repetition of unrelated facts, we shall 
not perceive its broadening power. But if we go out in imagi- 
nation and see how other people work for us in the corn and 
wheat fields, in the coal and gold mines, in fisheries and factories; 
if we follow our coffee, our tea, our spices, our fruits; if we trace 
the journey of our rubber and our wool, of our silk and our 
linens, and show the children where these necessities and luxuries 
come from, how people live and toil there, and how we come to 
profit by their toil, then we are widening their horizon, broaden- 
ing their sympathies, extending their appreciation, and gradually 
breaking the shell of selfishness which hinders a broad outlook 
and makes for narrowness and provincialism. These facts may 
never become practical for the child in the sense that they aid 
him to make a living, but they are highly socializing and Chris- 
tian and help him to live his life more fully, more richly, more 
unselfishly, more holily. 

Then there is the big problem of world peace and of inter- 
national respect. In the classroom, national prejudices and 
national bigotry can be broken down, and as the child passes 
from the study of one nation to another, he can learn to know 
and to understand and to sympathize with each one’s ways of 
living. He can be shown the dignity of labor and of the laborer. 
He can come to appreciate the fact that the foreigner is different, 
but not therefore inferior. Again, this result cannot be achieved 
if the geography teaching does not rise above the level of calling 
for the length of the Mississippi River or for the height of Pike’s 
Peak. 
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If properly taught, geography may help develop an under- 
standing of the relation between man and his natural environ- 
ment; it may teach principles which enable one better to interpret 
the opportunities man has in any given region; it may help to 
gain an appreciation of the mutual dependence of people and of 
nations. Certainly, the grade pupil, or even the high school 
pupil, will not be expected to master or to grasp fully these 
broad truths and principles. Yet we must raise the problems, 
create correct impressions, get the child to think and to evolve 
general geographic principles that will guide his reasoning in later 
life. We must, above all, ourselves be conscious of the fact that 
geographic material serves this end and is not an end in itself. 
If we aim to develop attitudes, appreciations, understanding— 
sympathetic understanding of others and of our relations to them 
—it will be harmful to confine ourselves to the naming in order 
of every cape around the continent of Asia or the height of every 
mountain or the length of all the rivers. So, too, will it be harm- 
ful if, in our method, we unjustly contrast our own good qualities 
with the peculiarities (so seeming to us) of other peoples. Our 
method should, on the contrary, promote Christian understanding 
and forbearance, consideration for others, and an appreciation 
of nature and of the Author of nature. 

In this regard, the study of geography in the elementary 
school, judged by the character of textbooks alone, has under- 
gone significant changes during the past decade. Much progress 
has been made in the selection of suitable subject matter and 
of more effective methods of presentation. However, owing to 
the complexity of the subject and its many and great possibilities 
in the education of the child, it has been difficult to arrive at an 
agreement regarding the specific outcomes desirable. These 
desiderata are the foundations which determine the content as 
well as the methods and the types of tests to be used. These 
outcomes are the goals which, according to St. Thomas, must be 
first in the mind but are last in accomplishment. The objectives 
of geography teaching lie beyond the mere accumulation of geo- 
graphic material, for the end lies beyond the means. The end 
of all education is to help build in the child by means of knowl- 
edge, appreciations, and habits, a character equal to the contin- 
gencies of fundamental Christian living in American democratic 
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society.2 Specifically, the purposes of geography are, according 
to the scholarly Harlan Barrows:* 

1. To emphasize the application of geography to the imme- 
diate problems of life; to show how men live, what they do, and 
why they live so in different environments. 

2. To give the student a knowledge of the location and char- 
acter of leading surface features in relation to man. 

3. To give a sympathetic understanding of the conditions and 
people of other countries; to help the student to get the viewpoint 
of foreign people, to become a citizen of the world. 

4. To show the dependence of man on earth conditions and 
earth resources, and man’s interdependence economically. 

5. To point the way to better uses of land and natural 
resources—suggest the economic future. 

6. To lay a sound foundation for related work of the High 
School, in commercial geography, history, etc. 

7. To promote exact thinking by stressing causal relations— 
cause and effect. 

8. To help give unity, purpose and definiteness to it by organ- 
izing about geographic principles and to afford repeated appli- 
cation of principles learned. 

9. To give a working knowledge of how to secure geographic 
information through the interpretation of maps, of pictures, and 
of museum, outdoor and graphic materials. 

10. To give training in the efficient use of books, indices, 
tables of contents, etc. 

11. To train in right methods of study; learning thorough 
assimilation. 

12. To cultivate or encourage an interest in present-day affairs 
that will make for wider reading in leisure hours, during and 
after the study of geography. 

13. To inculcate the habit of applying geographic principles, 
whenever practicable, in the interpretation of current events. 

To attain these goals in the teaching of geography, tests are 


*Johnson, Rev. G.: “The Aim of Catholic Elementary Education.” 
Catholic Educational Association Bulletin, 22:458, November, 1925. 

* Barrows, Harlan H.: “The Purpose of Geography Teaching.” Journal 
of Geography, April, 1921, pp. 151-154. 
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used merely as a means. The efficient draftsman uses his rule 
unhesitatingly to make sure that he is accomplishing what he set 
out to do. Likewise, the designer uses his instruments, and the 
surveyor his, to rectify any false moves taken. In the,same way, 
if definite standards of achievement have been accepted by the 
teacher as worthy aims of accomplishment, she will want to 
pause from time to time to ascertain how far along the way she 
has gone, what miscalculations she has made, and what remedial 
work she must do. The test shows the teacher in how far she 
has succeeded in helping the pupil to attain his goals and it 
shows the pupil in how far his present methods of study tend to 
produce mastery of a topic. Tests are not ends in themselves 
but means toward a higher end; namely, the development of 
knowledge, skills, attitudes, and appreciations. 

The first criterion of a good test of any kind is, therefore, 
undoubtedly the measure of its agreement with the existing, 
accepted educational objectives in the subject and the degree in 
which it limits itself to the exact field or range of educational 
or mental functions which it claims to test. The measure in 
which it meets this criterion is the measure of its validity. And 
if the test is not valid, no matter how great its objectivity, no 
matter how high its coefficient of reliability, how economical in 
time and cost, or how exact its norms, it is not worth using. To 
be valid, a test must emphasize the goals of the subject, supple- 
ment the proper method of presentation, provide for a reorgani- 
zation of the matter, or for some significant application. It must 
differentiate between facts and principles of major importance 
and those of lesser importance. Then, and then only, when the 
test is in full harmony with the teacher’s plans and aims, is 
testing good teaching. 

Frequently, standardized tests fail here. Though statistically 
perfect, they fall short either in aim or in content or in method. 
Knowledge and skills are more readily measured than habits, 
attitudes, and appreciations, consequently the emphasis placed 
by standardized tests on the former may at times lead the 
teacher to overlook the other more important objectives. A 
measure of a child’s ability to locate a certain proportion of the 
thousands of places on the map, or of his ability to enumerate 
any number of geographic facts, is no measure of his sympathetic 
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regard for other peoples or of his charitable disposition towards 
other nations. The contempt with which he at times calls his 
classmates Yaps or Dagos, is a far better measure, and a sure 
indication that the geography lesson has not yet instilled appre- 
ciation for other nations. It is therefore necessary to emphasize 
the fact that until standardized tests succeed in testing these 
spiritual values of geography they are at least incomplete. These 
values are far superior to the amassing of information or the 
mere power of locating places. Nevertheless, the fact that these 
superior outcomes have not yet, and perhaps never will, yield to 
adequate measurement is no argument against the tests as such. 
They may be valid, not in general, but for specific purposes, 
limited to place, information, and problematic situations. The 
imperfections of the tests are no argument, I say, for their 
abandonment, but they are arguments for the teacher to maintain 
a critical attitude and not to confuse an instrument of investi- 
gation with the art of teaching. Subject matter may not be 
taught as it is tested. To become effective and vital it must 
enter the child’s mind in an appropriate setting of interest and 
motive. It must be organized and put to use, not memorized 
and placed in cold storage. Tests so far devised tend to measure 
the content of school subjects, not the effect that these studies 
have upon the behavior of the child in society. We must not 
therefore make the mistake of attaching supreme importance to 
visible results, of measuring inward worth by outward standards, 
or of estimating progress in terms of what the world reveres as 
success. Nor should we allow the standards to make all alike. 
Why printed norms or grade standards should be said to have 
this tendency is rather difficult to explain, unless it be because 
of a mistaken nofion of what is meant by such a standard, which, 
after all, should be regarded rather as a minimum essential than 
a goal of perfection. 

In selecting standardized tests, and to some extent, in devising 
informal objective examination questions, the following series of 
questions are offered as criteria of evaluation: 

I. Is this test a valid one from the standpoint of the curricu- 
lum? Does it measure what the schools are endeavoring to 
teach in the subject? 

1. Have the items chosen high social value? 
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2. Has this been guaranteed by an analysis of the best text- 
books and major investigations in the field of geography? 

3. Does the test adequately sample the most important topics 
of the subject, or does it lack comprehensiveness? 

4. Does the test distinguish between that which is of major 
importance and that which is local and unessential? 

5. Does the test harmonize with correct teaching practice in 
geography? 

6. Are the places chosen on a basis of their influence? 

7. Are the facts chosen fundamental to the progress of the 
people? 

8. Are they the facts which serve as a physical background 
for the activities of man? 

9. Are they concerned with these human activities? 

10. Are there interpretative questions, questions which call 
for an explanation of human activities and of physical phe- 
nomena? 

II. Is this test valid from a statistical standpoint? 

1. Have the selected items been tried on pupils to determine 
the distribution of scores? 

2. Do the scores show regular increase with grades? 

3. Are there many undistributed scores at the two extremes? 

III. Is the test reliable? 

1. How were the reliability coefficients obtained? 

2. Are the scores earned by a group of pupils on two equivalent 
forms nearly equal? 

3. Are the questions free from ambiguity? 

4. Are the items sufficiently numerous to insure reliability? 
(We cannot test in five minutes what it took us five months to 
teach. We cannot reliably measure a child’s knowledge of a 
continent with seven place and fact questions.) 

IV. Is the test objective in so far as administration and scoring 
are concerned? 

1. Are the directions simple and easily understood? 

2. Are the directions so complete that individual judgment does 
not affect either the administration or the scoring? 

3. Are complete answers provided? 

4. Are the directions for scoring doubtful cases adequate? 

5. Are there age norms as well as grade norms? 
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6. Have the norms been based upon a sufficiently large number 
of cases? 

V. Is the test diagnostic in character or is it a survey test? 

1. Have the major objectives in geography been measured 
separately? 

2. Has each objective been sampled widely enough? 

8. Does each unit parallel a unit in the course of study? 

4. Does the diagnosis suggest the necessary remedial treat- 
ment? 

VI. Is the test specially usable? 

1. How many equivalent forms does it offer? 

2. Are they really equivalent? 

3. Is the time required for giving and scoring the test out of 
proportion to its diagnostic value? 

4. Are the appearances of the test pleasing? Does it allow 
ample space for answers without undue crowding? 

5. Is the paper of good quality? 

It is an easy matter to list these and other guiding questions, 
but rather a difficult one to answer them. Suppose that the 
social value of the items chosen has been guaranteed by analysis 
of the best textbooks. Are the textbooks all that is desired? 
Again, who will decide for us what is of major importance and 
what is trivial? An investigation into this field has been reported 
by W. J. Osburn and issued in 1925 by the Wisconsin State 
Department of Public Instruction. Three hundred sixty-eight 
test and examination papers were examined from thirty-seven 
villages and twenty city school systems. These questions repre- 
sented the opinions of 368 teachers and supervisors. The results 
showed that a total of 12,608 questions represented as many as 
5,304 single items. While there were, for instance, 1,250 places 
to be located, only 219 of these places were asked for by at least 
five of the 368 examiners. No one question was asked for by 
more than forty-six of the 368 examiners. Such diversity of 
opinion shows how difficult it is to come to an agreement regard- 
ing the value of individual items in geography. Each teacher 
stresses what seems best to her, and who knows but that in the 
classroom this very diversity is the best thing after all. Surely, 
some things should be regarded as of importance to the child 
living on the ranches which hardly affect the child living in 
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congested districts. This diversity of emphasis in varying grades 
and varying localities should by no means be discouraged. There 
are geographical items which, for instance, the Kentucky child 
should know and appreciate but to which the Boston child need 
never refer. Yet both should know about the Cumberland 
mountains, the fine horses and the fertile fields of the famous 
Blue Grass region, and the barren fields and renowned caverns 
of the knobs and the limestone region. Standardized tests which 
aim at general measures of what all should learn may not be 
local. School tests that aim to fit the individual into his locality 
should include a large measure of local features. 

Turning now to an examination of some available standardized 
tests, we can conveniently group them into five classes according 
as they test the ability to locate places, ability to deal with 
geographic facts, ability to solve geographical problems, ability 
to read maps, or ability in general geographical knowledge 
including items from each or several of the other four classes. 
Among the available tests may be mentioned the following: 


I. Tests in Locational Geography: 

1. Branom Standardized Diagnostic Place Tests. 

2. Buckingham-Stevenson Place Geography Tests. 

3. Courtis Standard Supervisory Tests in Geography. 

II. Tests in Factual Geography: 

4. Branom Standardized Diagnostic Factual Tests. 

5. Buckingham-Stevenson Information Tests in Geography. 
6. Posey-Van Wagenen Information Geography Scales. 


III. Tests in Problem. Solving: 
7. Branom Standardized Diagnostic Problem Tests. 
8. Buckingham-Stevenson Problem Tests in Geography. 
9. Posey-Van Wagenen Thought Geography Scales. 
IV. Tests in Map-Reading Ability: 

. Forney Test in Map-Reading Abilities. 
’. Tests in General Geographic Ability: 

. Boston Public School Geography Tests. 

. New York Standard Geography Tests. 
3. Witham Standard Geography Tests. 

. Hahn-Lackey Geography Scale. 

. Russell-Haar Unit Tests in Geography. 

. Gregory-Hagerty Geography Test. 

. Gregory-Spencer Geography Test. 


1. The most comprehensive series of tests in locational geog- 
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raphy are the Branom Standardized Diagnostic Place Tests. 
There are in all twenty-one separate locational tests: four for 
the United States, four for the World, three for Europe, two for 
Asia, Africa and North and South America each, one for Austra- 
lia and one for North America exclusive of the United States. 
These place tests include: (1) the location of countries and 
states, (2) the relative location of physical features by states 
and countries, (3) the location of cities by states and countries, 
and (4) the location of cities with reference to physical features. 
Each of these four subdivisions consists of a number of multiple 
answer exercises. After each question there are given five 
answers, four of which are incorrect. The pupil is required to 
underline the correct answer. Norms are given for grades V 
to VIII. 

2. The Buckingham-Stevenson Place Geography Tests for the 
World and for the United States provide in a single booklet for 
three forms of approximately the same difficulty. 

Each test requires the location of mountains, lakes, rivers, 
cities, states, and other geographical features, numbering eighty 
to a test for World Geography and sixty-five for the United 
States. The teacher dictates the question and pauses for the 
pupil to write the answer. They are designed for grades IV 
to VIII. 

3. The Courtis Standard Supervisory Tests in Geography deal 
with the location of states and cities, continents, countries and 
oceans in relation to maps. Each state, city, continent, country 
or ocean is numbered on an outline map. Beneath the map, the 
names of the places to be identified are listed and the pupil is 
required to write the proper number after each name. 

4. The Branom Factual Tests are equally as comprehensive as 
the locational tests and parallel the latter in the distribution of 
the twenty-one separate factual tests. The author has included 
vital facts that should be associated with places. These facts 
are grouped under five headings: (1) capitals, (2) largest cities, 
(3) leadership of cities as commercial and industrial centers, 
(4) leadership of states, regions or countries, and (5) ten true- 
false statements about the country under consideration. For the 
leadership of cities, the city is listed and the pupil is required to 
identify the product. For the leadership of a country or state, 
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the product is listed and the pupil is required to identify the 
country. The ten true-false statements deal with soils and 
relief, climate, agriculture, mining, forest, fishing and hunting, 
manufacturing, transportation, and social and political condi- 
tions. 

5. Buckingham-Stevenson Information Problem Tests consist 
of two parts separately scored and standardized. Part I deals 
with factual geography, Part II with interpretative geography. 
Part I consists of fifty informational questions. Each question 
is followed by four answers, three of which are incorrect. The 
pupil is required to underline the correct answer. Two forms 
are available for the United States, South America, and Asia, 
and three forms for Europe. 

6. The Posey-Van Wagenen Information Scales consist of two 
forms for general geographical information for grades V and VI, 
and two for grades VII and VIII; one form for the United 
States-North America for grades V and VI, and one for grades 
VII and VIII; one form for Europe, and one for South America, 
Asia, Africa. Each scale consists of thirty exercises of increasing 
difficulty, which cover a wide range of geographic material. The 
scoring of these scales is not so simple nor so objective as might 
be desired. 

7. The Branom Problem Tests require the pupil to distinguish 
between good and poor answers, between true and false reasons, 
and between reasons and interesting facts about a question. 
The answers of the pupils are all controlled by listing from four 
to ten statements for each of the four parts of the test. The 
pupil must then make choice of the correct facts to meet the 
problem raised in the question. There are twenty-one separate 
Problem Tests distributed for the continents in the same way 
as the twenty-one locational and the twenty-one factual tests 
by the same author. 

8. The Buckingham-Stevenson Problem Tests form the second ~ 
part of the Information-Problem Tests. To each test there are 
twenty-five questions for each of which the pupil is required to 
select the best answer from four given answers. The content 
of this series of tests does not cover all parts of the world. 

9. Posey-Van Wagenen Scales provide for two sets of general 
thought questions bearing on geography. A number of facts, 
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relative to a definite topic, are given in paragraph form. The 
paragraph is followed by a question requiring comprehension of 
the meaning of the paragraph, knowledge of physical influences 
and the bearing of these influences on the problem raised. Each 
scale tests world knowledge and not any particular region or 
continent. Its value, at least for diagnostic purposes, is corre- 
spondingly limited. 

10. The Forney Test in Map-Reading Abilities is the only one 
of its kind available. It consists of a map-of Africa with twenty 
exercises concerning it. The exercises test ability to locate places, 
to recognize boundaries, to interpret the color scheme and marks 
of identification, to measure distances, to determine directions, 
latitude and longitude. 

11. Boston Public School Tests consist of a single sheet con- 
taining an outline map of the country and from seven to ten 
exercises testing locational, factual, and interpretative geography. 
They lack comprehensiveness and are not altogether objective. 
The Boston Research Test in Geography of 1922 differs from 
the earlier tests. It consists of forty true and false statements 
covering the entire field of geography. These tests in a limited 
manner survey geographical ability, but are not diagnostic. They 
are adapted to test ability at the end of the elementary school 
period. 

12. The New York Standard Geography Tests consist of eight 
separate tests on the United States covering physical, mathe- 
matical, climatic, industrial, commercial, and locational aspects 
of United States geography. Each test consists of twenty items 
calling for locations, facts, and reasons. Norms are given for 
Grades IV to VIII and ages 8 to 17. 

13. Witham’s Standard Geography Tests give exercises mainly 
in the location of places and activities with reference to outline 
maps. A characteristic feature about this series of seven tests 

.is the special assistance given in the interpretation of the results 
of the tests. 

14. The Hahn-Lackey Geography Scale, according to the 
authors, tests memory for geographical facts, thinking ability in 
geography, meaning of technical geographical terms, ability to 
read maps, ability to locate places, and ability to think both 
inductively and deductively in geography. It offers two hundred 
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sixteen exercises grouped into twenty-five steps of increasing 
difficulty. Each group is designated by a letter of the alphabet 
and standards for each grade in each step are supplied. The 
phrasing of the exercises is not always free from ambiguity and 
the scoring must therefore often be subjective. 

15. The Russell-Haar Geography Tests, thirty-two in number, 
are aptly called Unit Tests, for they test teaching units. Dupli- 
cate forms for each unit are available. Each test deals with 
locations, facts, and problems and wholly eliminates false state- 
ments. Norms, based on 11,391 cases, are given but neither 
grade nor age standards are published to date. 

16. Gregory-Hagerty Geography Tests for the Intermediate 
Grades and Gregory-Spencer Geography Tests for the upper 
grades also combine place, factual and problem geography. 
These tests are particularly well adapted for final general tests in 
geography. 

A Sister oF Divine ProvipENCE oF KENTUCKY. 





ORIENTATION: TRAINING STUDENTS TO REASON 
THROUGH DISCUSSION 


In an earlier article (Catholic Educational Review, May, 
1927) I considered the development of an introductory course 
for college freshmen through discussion, described the text (A. G. 
Confrey, Orientation Notes and Outlines), and included a stu- 
dent’s survey of one part of the course together with various 
approaches to students’ preparation by way of directive assign- 
ment and discussion sheets and different types of tests. I sug- 
gested the type of lecture given, the rules governing class 
discussion, the definite suggestions to students for effective 
participation in cooperative thinking, and how the attention of a 
group is held while various students have the floor. In closing, 
I stated our conviction that the meeting of a class for discussion 
in which all the members take active part is as well suited to 
the teaching of college men as is any other type of class work. 

As we see it, our goal is to teach young men to think—an 
ability achieved only after a lifetime. If we can but get them 
to begin reasoning by an enumeration and a consideration of 
factors (adolescents should give most time to reasoning with 
cause and effect), we shall have made a worthy start; and 
because I shall not consider the negative results everyone 
expects to accompany every human project, I might add here 
that even at the close of a semester’s work such reasoning as I 
shall quote must not deter us from welcoming a new group when 
the next term of school begins. In connection with considering 
factors entering into the choice of a profession, discussion had 
revealed that while one person may have too much intelligence 
to be successful in a particular work, another may have too 
little. The conclusion one of the latter drew was that all things 
considered it is best to have only a medium amount of intelli- 
gence. 

After the students have taken the chapter in the text on 
“Discussion,” they get sheets of the type I append and are given 
a few days in which to think about the problems raised. We 
may devote the entire class meeting to this sort of laboratory 
material or we may fill in with the separate problems from time 
to time; our procedure will depend on the curricular conditions. 
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(These problems are mimeographed and a sufficient space left 
after each to permit the student to write down the points he will 
make if he gets the opportunity for discussion.) 


FIRST DISCUSSION 


Tell just how you attacked each of these problems. 

1. Give a definition of the ward policeman as it would be 
understood by: (1) a burglar; (2) a street urchin; (3) a law- 
abiding citizen. 

2. Make four definitions of college spirit: one for a younger 
brother (about ten years of age); one for an enthusiastic class- 
mate; one for a serious-minded alumnus; one for a dictionary. 

3. What is the correct way to attack the problems indicated in 
(1) and (2)? What do they indicate concerning the fitness of 
definitions and explanations? 

4. Distinguish between analysis, fault-finding, and criticism. 
Show that what you have said is criticism. Do the same with 
friend, acquaintance, and comrade. 

5. How can you use your quarterly grades as the basis for 
self-criticism? 

6. Show that excessive self-depreciation and display of conceit 
are symptoms of lack of proper self-criticism. To what extent 
should one rely upon the attitudes of others in forming his own 
opinion of himself? 

7. Criticize: The plan is no good; I’ve tried to study that way, 
and it won’t work. Blank University is a good “school”; Jones, 
who came from it, is successful. Uptown University is poor; 
Smither’s lack of success shows its graduates are poorly trained. 


SECOND DISCUSSION 


Tell just how you attacked each of these problems. 

1. Establish or disprove: We see what we want to see. We 
hear what we want to hear. We believe what we want to 
believe. 

2. Explain why it is that even among intelligent voters widely 
divergent ideas concerning the same candidate are entertained. 

3. When might the judgment of the individual be worth more 
than the consensus of opinion? 

4. If one is in the position described in three (that is, against 
the group) and can not convince the others, is that conclusive 
evidence of the fact that he is mistaken in his view? 

5. In a democracy is the majority always right? In an autoc- 
racy is the minority always right? 

6. What is the weakness in the thinking of the members of a 
discussion group who become excessively cautious and unable to 
participate? 

7. Resolved: That it is the business of the college to teach 
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people to work, not to entertain themselves; they learn that 
without being taught. Discuss. 

8. Would you prefer to leave the university with the attitude 
of inquiry or of feeling that you know it all? Which attitude 
would you prefer in an instructor? in a neighbor? in a chum? 

In one instance the preparation for the discussions of thinking 
took the form of a paper. Since its worth was determined by its 
quality rather than by its length, students were encouraged to 
make the paper as concise as possible. They chose one of three 
approaches. All assignments were based on these references: 

Dewey: How We Think, pp. 68-78; Adams: pp. 140-152; 
May: pp. 170-191; Dearborn: pp. 187-202; Kitson (new edi- 
tion); pp. 134-153; (old edition), pp. 118-137; Bennett: pp. 
105-109. 

Assignment A 


To what extent does Dewey represent among writers on think- 
ing what James stands for in treatments of habit? 

Read Dewey. Get his main points. Tabulate them. Read 
the other books. Note the similarities. From the completed 
tabulation, draw a conclusion in answer to the question raised 
in the assignment. 

This assignment, calling as it does for observation, comparison, 


abstraction, and generalization, constitutes a high grade of uni- 
versity work if it is competently worked out. 


Assignment B 


Compare the treatment of problem-solving as given in any 
two of the books listed above. Which is better? Why? 
This assignment calls for work acceptable on the university 
level. 
Assignment C 


Write briefly on any one of the following: 

Does Dearborn suggest, in his consideration of the six practical 
points, anything that you can use in building up a technique? 

What do you think of guessing as May explains it? 

Judging from the way Bennet expresses himself, what would 
he suggest as the basis for peace to the individual, the state, and 
the world? Is the plan feasible? 

Can you adapt the Socratic method for your own use in 
studying? (See Adams.) 

What, for which you have immediate use, do you get from 
Kitson? 

The value of working out such an assignment is determined by 
the amount of interpretation made in terms of your own 


experience. 
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Properly written—that is, as a well supported opinion—such 
a paper satisfies the minimal requirements of the university work. 


Three students’ papers show these reactions to A: 





Dewey 


Kitson 


Headley 


May 





A felt diffi- 
culty. 


Recognition of 
a problem to 
be solved. 


Recognition of 
probiem. 





Location and 
definition. 


Definition and 
classification. 


Locate accu- 
rately and de- 
fine precisely. 


Problem must 
be under- 
stood and 
kept clearly 
in mind. 





Suggestion 
for solutions. 


Vigorous ef- 
forts to solve 
problems by 
recalling past 
experiences. 


Suggest solu- 
tions. 


Seek sugges- 
tions for a 
solution. 


Make a judg- 
ment or guess. 





Experimenta- 
tion. 


gestions and 
experiments. 


Further sug- 





all reme- 
dies that ex- 
perience sug- 
gests and 
finally arrive 
at the right 
answer. 





Use thorough 
testing sys- 
tem and ac- 
cept the sug- 
gestion which 
survives all of 
these tests. 


Carefully test 
each sugges- 
tion. 


Experiment. 








Verify the con- 
clusion. 





Associate ideas 
and draw in- 
ferences. 








Dewey 


| Adams | 


May 


Kitson | Bennet 


Dearborn 





(Quoted in Cameron) 
Problem to be solved 


Same 


Same 


Same Observa- 


| tion. 


Realization of the 
necessity of 
thought to educa- 
tion and to suc- 
cess. 





Noting source and 
nature of difficulty. 


as as 


Concepts 


Development of 
varied interests. 





for 
problem. 


Formation of ideas 
solution 


of 


| Dewey | Dewey ‘Percepts 


Abundance of clear, 
related ideas. 





of 
accepted. 


Considering results 
these ideas were 


through-| through- 
out 


out 


Habit of concen- 
trated 
along logical lines, 


attention 





others. 





Further observation 
and experiment 
leading to accep- 
tance of one idea 
and rejection of 








Thought-habit de- 
veloped by prac- 
tice (writing, and 
so forth). 
Opportunity for 
thought. 
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CONCLUSION 


From the fact that Cameron, Adams, May, and Kitson quote 
Dewey verbatim and that Bennet’s idea of thought-process is 


the same, but expressed differently, Dearborn alone is left. 


He 


agrees on the third and fourth points and possibly on the first— 


the writer is not sure. 


It would seem that Dewey might be considered, quite justly, 
to be to writers on thinking what James stands for in the treat- 


ment of the habit. 


PROCESSES IN THINKING 


Dewey: (the original) 
I. A felt difficulty. 

II. Its location and definition. 

III. Suggestions for its solution. 

IV. Experimentation. 

V. Further experimentation lead- 
ing to the acceptance or rejec- 
tion. 


Headley: 
I. Perception. 
II. Analysis. 
III. Attempts at understanding. 
IV. Grasp of meaning. 
V. Test of conclusion. 


Bennet: 
I. Understanding of the problem. 
II. Having knowledge necessary for 
its solution. 
III. Drawing an inference. 
IV. Reaching a conclusion. 


Kitson: 
I. Recognition of the problem to 
be solved. 
II. Vigorous efforts to solve it. 
III. Making the decision. 
IV. The solution. 


Dearborn: 
I. Impressions. 
II. Recognition. 
III. Discrimination. 
IV. Assimilation or apperception. 
V. Labeling. 


May: (in solving problems) 

I. Make a guess. 

II. Eliminate all wrong guesess. 
III. Have suspended judgment. 
IV. Perceive with keenness. 


Dewey is quoted by May as follows: 


I. The problem must be understood and kept clearly in mind. 
II. Having knowledge necessary for its solution. 


III. Drawing an inference. 
IV. Reaching a conclusion. 


Because of our admiration for the work of Bishop Spalding, on 
other occasions we offer such quotations as these from Things 


of the Mind: 


“The more men think, the less they will agree; but it is more 
important that they should think than that they should think 


alike” (p. 59). 


“The higher thy gifts, the easier it is for thee to go astray” (p. 


61). 
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“To be fit to be alone is the first condition of progress” (p. 74). 

“The test of the value of learning is its effect upon the conduct 
of life” (p. 76). 

“All things that are done are done in time, and our ill success 
is often due to the belief that we can accomplish at once what 
only time can bring about” (p. 80). 

“An important end of education is to render us conscious of 
our ignorance” (p. 79). 

“Tt is easier to act than to think; and hence the world abounds 
in busy men, whereas a real thinker is hardly ever met with” 


(p. 95). 


His Aphorisms and Reflections yield an abundance of examples 
of his pithiness, his lucidity, his precision, and the intense ethical 
character of his writing; and surely we should encourage a stu- 
dent capable of brooding over “Civilization is the unity of a 
people’s moral will manifesting itself historically.” But I must 
defer consideration of students making inferences and phrasing 
corollaries. 

This paragraph represents a student’s reaction to a picture 
study and an example of a humorous approach to testing powers 
of observation and of thinking. 


In the picture we observe a man with the imprint of mule 
shoes on the seat of his pants. A man under ordinary conditions 
does not have the imprint of mule shoes on his pants. The 
question that arises is, “How did they come to appear there?” 
Now, the imprint of the shoes on the pants is too high to have 
been made by the man’s sitting upon the shoes. We. surmise 
then that he has been kicked by a mule, but this seems improb- 
able because the imprints are upside down. No mule wears 
shoes upside down. Therefore, by deduction, we come to the 
conclusion that if he was kicked by the mule he was either upside 
down or the mule was. The mule was not upside down because 
it would not be able to kick squarely if it was, and the man is 
too old to stand on his head. Thus we arrive at the conclusion 
that the man was playing leapfrog with the trick mule and when 
he put his front feet on the man’s back to jump over he left the 
imprint of his shoes on the man’s back. 


As explained in the article last May, facts are essential for 
intelligent discussion; so students must have facts. In order to 
be sure that they have them we must test constantly. 
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QUIZ ON MOTIVATING 


Answer all: 

1. Explain briefly: “Among normal persons the learning drive 
is more important than the learning machinery.” 

2. Underline the three major factors in learning in the case 
of the average college student: books energy teach- 
ers living conditions purpose health friends 
desire to learn reward praise. 

3. Explain briefly: “A Motive is a goal plus interest.” 

4. Name four kinds of motives. , 

5. Rank the motives given in (4). Give (1) to the highest or 
best; (2) to the second best, etc. 

6. Give one of the simplest ways of motivating the preparation 
of a lesson, other than that mentioned in the following question. 

7. Explain how subdividing a task motivates its accomplish- 
ment. 

8. Rank these reasons, in the order of their importance, as 
causes of failure: Preparation Attendance Health Mental 
habits Personality Mentality Interests. 

9. A college education may be obtained by: attending a college 
for a given number of years—pursuing a certain number of 
courses—accumulating a number of credit hours—using the 
facilities of the university to educate one’s self. 

If one class moves more quickly than another we may intro- 
duce topics to think about in relation to studying, good examples 
of which appear in Lyman’s The Mind at Work, p. 18 f: 
Reading is study; listening is study; thinking is study; utilizing 
is study. Can one read without thinking? Read and think 
without studying? Can one study without thinking? Study 
without reading? Think without reading? Can one really apply 
himself to a book in the truest sense without reading, studying, 
and thinking? (My brother was associated with Mr. Lyman 
when these problems were fashioned.) 

In the second discussion on study, such questions as these 
offered material for consideration: Which comes to the student 
first, interest or attention? If you are not interested, can you 
attend? Everyone agreed that attention grew out of interest 
so that that matter was dropped. However, that interest grew 
out of attention all did not agree. The outcome of the exchange 
of ideas was that ability is the result of both. We represented 
the idea graphically. Two halves of the circumference of a circle 
(one-half interest; the other, attention) enclosed ability. From 
attention an arrow around the circumference approached inter- 
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est; from interest one approached attention. From both arrows 
pointed to ability in the center. The discussion developed in 
this way: Interest is an index of ability. We do well what we 
like to do. (In the high school what study did you like best? 
In the grades? Which did you dislike in high school? In the 
grades?) If you have no interest, begin by giving attention. 
You will then have attention plus ability working toward interest. 
You will then have the ideal—interest and attention and ability 
coordinated. A university man does not advertise by a seal 
ring, a sticker on his traveling bag, or a fraternity pin. By his 
speech—his ideals, his attitudes, his appreciations—he reveals 
who he is. 

The limitation of this paper prevents my taking up the pro- 
cedure followed when offering this orientation couyse in connec- 
tion with freshman English; but it is patent that after such a 
discussion, one might assign a short paper on what relation 
intelligent study bears to native endowment. When it has been 
collected at the next meeting of the class, the subject may be 
used as the basis of discussion should time permit. 

Two chapters in our text deal with what a university is for, 


how a university helps in the adjustment to life, and who should 
go to college. The set of problems which follows grew out of 
an assignment of readings from the bibliography in the text. In 
order to direct the reading the books recommended were marked 
with letters, which tells where material on the problem may be 
found. 


1. Are there too many college students? 

We have not yet begun to educate at college the portion of the 
youthful population capable of profiting by it. (A) 

There are too many; selective retention should be prac- 
ticed. (B) 

The college should be open to all who may desire to enter. (C) 

2. Do students have the right reasons for going to college? 

They go to avoid work for four years. (D) 

Some attend because they feel they can afford to do so. (E) 

Many have a glimmering of the real reason. (F) 


3. Should university students be selected? 

College material should be selected, for college merely polishes 
what is already in the man. (G) 

Prognosis can be made with a fair degree of accuracy: it should 
be utilized as a basis of selection. (H) 
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The idea is wrong. (I) 
Accommodate the work to the needs of the student: select the 
courses instead of the student. (J) (K) 


4. Why do students fail in college? 

Failure usually results from lack of persistence. (L) 

The absence of motivation is frequently the cause. (M) 

They cannot gauge their progress. (N) 

Outside work may or may not be the cause. (QO) 

The greatest single class of causes of failure is defect of per- 
sonality. (P) ; 

Scholarship is the main cause. (Q) 


5. What should be done with the loafer? 

He should be held to the limit of his ability. (R) 

A new point of view should be built up. (S) 

Give him the opportunity to fail and to eliminate himself. (T) 
Teach him tto recognize his inefficiency. (U) 


6. What should be done for the superior student? 

Stimulate him and recognize his maturity of mind. (W) 

Allow him to work independently under competent guid- 
ance. (X) 

Grant him individual instruction. (Y) 


7. What place should be accorded athletics? 
They ought to interfere with studies. (Z) 


Grant them an important place, for college athletes are above 
the average in scholarship. (AA) 

The trouble is not with the athletics; it is with the end they 
serve. (BB) 

Success in athletics and in scholarship can. go together and 
often do. (CC) 


® To help students keep track of the lecture, we consider certain 
characteristics of the foreign universities in terms of the Ameri- 
can. We gave twenty minutes to the discussion of American 
universities and thirty minutes to the comparison. One student 
outlined the comparison thus: 
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Another approached it in this way: 


Mode of School Student 
Athletics instruction spirit salvage Aims 
United States: Taken for granted that we all know this. 


Germany: Athletics Lecture Almost No Training of 
individual; withindi- no attempt thinkers 
no organ- vidual re- _— school at student 
ized sports _ sponsibility. spirit salvage. 
xamina- Eliminate 
tions ~ the weak 


England: Intra-mural Discussion Very Do. 
and close fel- 
tutor lowship 
among 
alumni 
addition 


No organ- Lecture Very little Do. 
ized sports withindi- school 

vidual re- _ spirit 

sponsibility 


American universities might benefit by placing more stress 
on individual responsibility in study. I believe, however, that 
American universities compare very favorably with European 
institutions under the present arrangement. 

After a lecture on the evocation of personality, this group of 
topics is assigned for discussion at the next two meetings: 


(1) Personality can (can not) be modified. (2) Personality 
is a cause (a result). (3) There is (is not) a difference between 
character and personality. (4) Personality is (is not) of more 
importance than information. (5) What is the relation between 
ideals and personality? (6) The qualities which make for hap- 
piness also made (do not make) for efficiency. (7) Matherly 
gives as the qualities needed for social personality: will-power, 
self-confidence, desire to learn, courtesy. What would you add? 
(8) What is your idea of an attractive social personality? of 
an unattractive personality? (9) To what extent do desirable 
traits go together? (10) What are some of the errors commonly 
made in judging personalities? 


The most essential procedure in the entire course is drill; and 
because students can see their weaknesses which have grown 
out of lack of drill, they rather welcome the varied approaches 
to laboratory exercises in how to think. After (1) the prelimi- 
nary test and (2) the selection of weak points, (3) the intensified 
drill on these uncertainties stimulates them. The formula-test, 
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teach, test—is new to them; but they readily see its advantages 
and are therefore willing to work to withstand the tests. 

No doubt, in this connection, problems from quarterly tests 
would be of interest; there are many of them because each group 
has a different set. 


Derive corollaries from the following: (a) A teacher can not 
create talent. (b) The best education is that which makes one 
capable of self-education. (c) The mind is fed by observation, 
deepened by meditation, and disciplined by reading the best 
authors. (d) The test of ability is performance. 

Show applications of the following to your work as a college 
student: (a) Other things, such as amount of effort and quality 
of work, being equal, efficiency in any case is directly propor- 
tional to the speed with which the work is done. (b) The 
temptation of instructors and students to consider and to treat 
the means of education as ends. (c) Whoever is useful is useful 
first of all to himself. (d) We truly know only that which we . 
have taught ourselves. 

Derive corollaries from the following: (a) It is only by doing 
just acts that a man becomes just. (b) A man educates himself. 
(c) All intellectual men aim at insight rather than at informa- 
tion. (d) A man thinks as he sees. 

Show the application of the following to your work as a college 
student: (a) If one spends all of his energy on the side shows, 
there is none left for the main circus. (b) All effective thinking 
is creative in the sense that it is not a mere repetition of some- 
thing learned. (c) The only way to fix and to perpetuate the 
memory of material is by repeating it. (d) A person who wants 
to develop skill in thinking in his work must welcome all the 
difficulties of his work as real opportunities. 


According to their Bulletin (Volume VIII, No. 6, October, 
1922, “Special Courses for Freshmen”), the American Association 
of University Professors considers training the student to think 
the most important goal in orientation work. It is more than 
mere problem solving; and because it may be approached in a 
variety of ways, I add another type of paper demanding a defi- 
nite procedure in thinking, which we assign in connection with 
the chapter in our text on evaluation. A sample paper shows 
the student how to write the type of criticism required. The 
group of articles from which they may select is mimeographed 
on the same sheet. 
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ARE COLLEGE MEN WANTED?* 


Requirements Findings 


Big business is looking for men that The college graduate is usually de- 
it can develop to its own needs. veloped to a considerable degree 

along other lines. 

Men are required to serve in a College men are usually of the opin- 
minor ition for ——_ years ion that they are able to step 
before Sole advanced into an executive position. —— 

a few months after entering th 
business. 

The business man must not be too The college man usually forgets 
conscious of his own importance. that there are millions of other 

people around him that are 
equally important. 


Big business does not want the college man, not because of 
his education, but because of his outlook on life. If this outlook 
were to be changed, the college man would fare better in the 


business world. 
ARTICLES 


1. Standing, P. C—“Was Blake a Poet?”—Catholic World, 
80:445-50. 

2. “Was Shakespeare a Catholic?”—Cath. Quar. Rev., 4:101- 
122. 

3. “Are College Men Educated?”—Interary Digest, 89:24 
(4-24-26). 

4. Wheeler, W. V.—‘Are the Wets Hypocrites in Their Plea 
for State Rights?”—Current History, 25:1-5. 

5. Russell, B.—‘Is Science Superstitious?”—Dial, 81:179-186. 

6. Moir, J. R—“Was the Cave Man a House-Builder?”— 
Scientific American, pp. 170-171 (September, 1926). 

7. Clarke, N. R—‘Are We Over the Pole?”—Scientific Amer- 
ican, pp. 188-189 (September, 1926). 

8. Tilley, A. W.—‘America: Quixote or Shylock?”—Living 
Age, 331:107-116. 

9. Tilley, A. W.—‘“America: Quixote or Shylock?”—The 
Nineteenth Century and After, p. 595. 

10. Sarolea, C.—‘“Has Mr. Shaw Understood Joan of Arc?”— 
English Review, 43:175-182. 

11. Woody, C. H.—‘“Is the Senate Unrepresentative?”—Politi- 
cal Science Quarterly, 41:219-239. 

12. Bywater, H. C.—“The Treaty Cruiser: Is It Worth 
While?”—Scientific American, pp. 327-328 (November, 1926). 

13. McDougall, Richard—“Can Education Increase Intelli- 
gence?”’—Forum, 76:498-509. 

14. Wheeler-Hill—“Prohibition—Success or Failure?”—Cur- 
rent History, 24:157-165. 


* Armstrong, A.: Atlantic Monthly, 138:12-20. 
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15. Garis-Calverton—‘“Are Aliens Lowering American Stand- 
ards?”—Current History, 24:657-665. 

This material is to be used with Part I of the chapter on 
evaluation in the textbook. The sample given will show you 
how to write the type of criticism required and also the group 
of articles from which you may take your choice: 


WILL YOUR SON SMOKE?’ 


(A) The question should be answered by one who is in the 
field of research and has studied it. 

(B) Is the author biased? 

(C) The law of averages should be considered—but not too 
seriously unless large numbers are chosen from. 

(D) The writer’s own experience could help; also that of 
some man he may know well enough. 

(E) He should consider that boys take up smoking to act 
years older. 

(F) Pure logic may also come in. It should be shown in the 
conclusion. 


“There is no enlargement, unless there be a comparison of 
ideas with one another as they come before the mind, and a 
systematizing of them. We feel our minds to be growing and 
expanding, then, when we not only learn but when we refer what 
we learn to what we already know.’”—Cardinal Newman. 

“To think is to interpret in terms of our own experience.”— 
Bishop Spalding. 

For supplementary material in connection with teaching to 
think we find helpful Lyman, The Mind at Work (Scott Fores- 
man, 1926)—chapters on “Pitfalls in Thinking” (pp. 251-269), 
on “The Neglect to Think” (pp. 271-6) and on “Newspapers 
and the Truth” (pp. 273-88); and Manly and Rickert, The 
Writing of English (Holt, 1923)—“Methods of Reasoning” and 
“Methods of Explaining.” We find, too, that consideration of 
certain articles in magazines helps put students on the alert— 
we hope to make them accurate by building habits of observation 
and attention; we insist on a search for causes. These have been 
stimulating: Belloc’s exposure of Fraser’s Golden Bough (Amer- 
ica, 35:491 f., September 4, 1926, under the caption “The Decline 
of Reason”), Father Bickel’s “Wanted: An Outline of Logic” 


*Literary Digest, p. 26 (September 18, 1926). 
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(loc. cit., 36:302, January 8, 1927), and Chesterton’s ‘Whose 
Service Is Perfect Freedom” (loc. cit., 36:542 f., March 19, 1927) 
—‘“The golden mean doesn’t mean on the fence; it means in the 
center of gravity.” 

To treat impromptu and extempore discussions will require 
another paper. They find a place in an orientation course as 
fillers—in between units. Our schedule demands: first meeting 
of the week—lecture; second and third—discussion. If for any 
reason—vacation, holidays, any instance in which the schedule 
is disarranged, lack of preparation on the part of the students 
(sometimes a member of the library staff may misunderstand 
about reserving certain books, for instance, or there may be too 
few copies of texts on reserve for all students fairly to have 
opportunity to consult them—in that case an assignment might 
run over two class meetings), if, for any reason, we must fill in, 
the extempore or impromptu discussion is an opportunity. Its 
treatment must, however, come later. 


B. ConrRrey. 
Notre Dame University, Notre Dame, Indiana. 





THE VALUE OF THE INSTINCTS IN RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


We are told that the inflow of converts to Catholicism today 
may be likened to both taps turned on in a bath, but that the 
leakage is as if the plug were up. To stem that leakage is the 
main problem of religious education, for it appears to occur 
chiefly among the young who, growing up, let their religion slide. 

It is, of course, an axiom that only the grace of God preserves 
anyone in the Faith, and that no amount of psychological teach- 
ing can do it, but we nevertheless feel that God expects us to 
help him by teaching along the lines which he has shown to be 
the laws of human nature. If it be objected that, before these 
laws were so carefully studied, faith abounded, one would reply 
that faith is far more difficult today, humanly speaking, than 
ever before. Smatterings of knowledge are in the air; half- 
understood scraps of psychology can be turned and twisted to 
mean anything. Denials of the Faith or imitations of it are most 
plausible. Lastly, authority as such has no longer any weight 
with most young people. It is usually resented, very seldom 
indeed respected. This was always the natural attitude of ado- 
lescence, which needs to recast its world for itself, but today it 
would seem that civilization as a whole has reached the ado- 
lescent stage and everything is in the melting pot. 

If it were possible to mark down any one definite characteristic 
of the present generation, that would be something to build upon. 
And it is possible. A certain popular song expresses it admira- 
bly: “I want to be happy.” Most excellent psychology. Pro- 
fessor William McDougall tells us that purposive activity 
energizes all sentient life, and that the fundamental instincts 
all tend towards the most complete happiness or well-being of 
the individual or the species. 

Now these same primitive instincts make a superb foundation 
for teaching the catechism. By teaching the catechism we do 
not mean the mere repetition of certain formulas which embody 
Christian doctrine; such formulas in themselves cannot teach 
anything. Their valuable purpose is to form a summary of 
truths already learnt. No doctrinal formula can be so simple 
that a simple mind can completely understand it, and none can 
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be so comprehensive that it clearly conveys the whole of the 
truth which it crystallizes; therefore, whether the formula in 
itself is more or less excellent matters very little, provided that 
it can be clearly understood and that it really does express the 
truth in question. But what does matter supremely is that the 
Christian truths themselves, in their entirety, should be accu- 
rately apprehended and made an integral part of the individual’s 
life. 

How is that to be done? By taking these truths bit by bit 
and making them live by example and illustration, by showing 
them in action. Take one of the simplest and most profound 
doctrinal statements in the catechism: “God made me to know 
Him, love Him and serve Him in this world, and to be happy 
with Him forever in the next.” Anyone can learn that by 
heart, most probably every lapsed Catholic has so learnt it, but 
almost certainly such an one has never realized that God is 
knowable and lovable, has never known the joy of service, has 
never thought of heavenly happiness as anything but academic. 
In a word, he has never apprehended the truths of the formula. 

The Christian life is a life of action or it is nothing. And it 
is the feeling life which prompts action and the intellectual life 
which guides it. Now, in every human being there are certain 
ineradicable emotions which produce tendencies to action. These 
instincts make for the preservation and well-being of temporal 
life, but they can—everyone of them—be sublimated and can 
function on a spiritual plane for the preservation and growth of 
the spiritual life. 

Throughout the Old and the New Testaments we can see how 
God taught his people by means of appeal to their natural 
instincts, and it is very helpful to the religious educator to take 
the main instincts, one by one, and note how each may serve his 
end, for any lesson which appeals to a deep-seated instinct is 
certain to rouse a response in the will. It is like striking a note 
on an instrument instead of sending out a wireless call to a person 
who may or may not be listening in. 

It will be found that every practice of the Christian life is in 
tune with the fundamental instincts of man. Every child pos- 
sesses instincts which will help him to live the Christian life if 
we can rouse the right emotion in him. The best way seems to 
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be to rouse that emotion on the natural plane and then switch it 
on to the supernatural—in other words, to sublimate it. 

Take, for example, the emotion of fear and the instinct of 
escape or of self-preservation. We know that this instinct is 
very powerful and universal. It has always been called to the 
aid of religion—a testimony to its force—but unfortunately 
nearly always it has been handled by the wrong end. It should, 
of course, be used on its positive side. Show the child the glory 
and beauty of life, its essential worthwhileness, all that one can 
do in it, given health and opportunity, how every creature strives 
to preserve its own life or that of its young. Why this passion- 
ate desire? They have only one life. What about us? Should 
we be satisfied if we could have everything good here and no 
future life? Give descriptions of the future life suited to young 
minds; show it as supremely worth attaining. Give heroic 
instances, from the Bible, lives of saints, modern history, not 
mere scrappy examples but vividly told stories which grip the 
imagination. The story of the garden of Eden and Adam’s fall, 
told barely, won’t get hold of a boy; the explanation of original 
sin will merely bore him. But some heroic story of a man who 
was trusted to do a big thing and failed his leader and ruined 
the cause would bring home to him its meaning. 

Suppose one wishes to teach a group of boys—from 10 to 12 
or from 13 to 15 years of age—something about the nature of 
sin, its horror, how it originated, how much it is to be avoided, 
etc. One would need to take a course of lessons and to begin 
apparently far from the subject. You want to inspire them with 
fear of evil. You only flee from danger in order to preserve 
life, you will only fear evil if you value good, therefore the first 
thing to do is to show the value of eternal life and then that 
which causes the loss of it is seen in its true colors. To get 
home, the matter must touch the boys’ own interests. One might 
begin with a discussion about what each hopes to do in life, the 
value of powerful influence, of a helping hand. Then in two 
or three lessons one might take them through the life of David, 
from a friendless shepherd boy to the throne of Israel, showing 
at every step how it was God who helped him and made him 
what he became. In these lessons show David increasing in 
power and prosperity. Then the climax: David possessed of 
everything his heart could wish for, his kingly work calling 
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him: to fight God’s enemies, “the time when kings go forth to 
war”; his dastardly murder of Urias; his realization of his 
unspeakable caddishness, how he had let down his Leader. Then 
swing back. How could it come about that David could do 
such a thing, that we can do what we do? Show Adam as a 
pioneer, set to do great things, with a little, necessary test. 
Other lessons might follow on people who dared magnificently, 
and others who failed miserably. The aim would always be to 
show the worthwhileness of life and the deadliness of evil, and 
all the time one would be playing upon the instinct of self- 
preservation, positively and negatively. Apocalypse XXI gives 
us a superb example of how to use this instinct: twenty-six 
verses of appealing beauty, followed by one verse of solemn 
warning as to the danger of losing the bliss portrayed. 

It may be useful to consider briefly each of the fundamental 
instinets, following the classification of Prof. William McDougall, 
with a view to noting how they may be severally used in religious 
education. 

Repulsion, “the sanitary sense.” Examples are: Moses’ horror 
at the Israelites’ idolatry, Elias and Eliseus with Achab and 
Jezebel, Ezechiel and the idolatrous Jews, instances from the 
lives of SS. Stanislaus Kostka and Aloysius Gonzaga, and many 
others. 

The Instinct of Tenderness, or the parental or altruistic in- 
stinct. This instinct does not function strongly until adolescence. 
Stories of heroic charity will then have force. All the philan- 
thropie work of the world is due to this instinct. It would be 
very useful to give adolescents interesting literature dealing with 
such work and the biographies of great philanthropists. 

The Food-Seeking Instinct. Professor McDougall thinks that 
this is really the same as the hunting instinct, e.g., man’s com- 
pletest satisfaction in the chase is reached when he makes a 
meal of his prey. No doubt our love of picnicking comes from 
this root—arduous exercise and meager food in the open air, 
much less comfortable than prepared meals at a table, and yet 
peculiarly satisfying. It is thought that this instinct is the 
oldest and most deeply planted. It is specially strong in boys, 
who are born hunters. It can be of great use in moral educa- 
tion, for, sublimated, it means seeking food for the mind and 
soul. The Bible is full of stories which lead from material to 
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spiritual food, so it would seem that God took special account 
of the strength of this instinct. Consider, for example, the 
story of Esau and Jacob. There is the old worn-out Isaac’s 
craving for game, Jacob’s despicable wiles, Esau’s huntsman’s 
prowess, and then the sympathy that one feels for him, baffled 
of his real prey—a sublimated prey. Then we have the manna 
and quails and water in the wilderness, Elias’ picnic meals, 
Jonathan and his taste of honey, and many other instances where 
material and spiritual things are interwoven. The New Testa- 
ment is full of further and more explicit examples: all the food 
miracles and parables of our Blessed Lord, St. Peter’s vision of 
the great sheet. The whole forms a series leading up to the 
Blessed Sacrament. 

Under the heading of this instinct also come many stories 
from the lives of saints, and having in view the sporting side 
of it, persecutions for the Faith might well be included—men 
hunted and hunting for the sake of their souls’ food, all through 
the ages. 

Curiosity: “The goal towards which this instinct strives is 
fuller apprehension or clearer perception. . . . The attitude 
of curiosity is essentially one of suspended judgment; and 
that is the beginning of wisdom, of questioning, of further exam- 
ination, and of explicit judgment.” Such is McDougall’s de- 
scription, and surely such an instinct is a heaven-sent gift to 
the teacher. When we come to the stiffer parts of Christian 
doctrine, what a comfort to be sure that it is there—the Holy 
Trinity, the attributes of God, time and eternity; if these mys- 
teries are presented in such a way that wonder and curiosity and 
reverence are aroused, the mind will grapple with them joyfully, 
not pass them by. 

Combat: The goal of this instinct is the getting rid of an 
obstruction, says McDougall. We see how valuable this may 
be in the Christian life. Hero stories appeal to it—David and 
Goliath, Samson, Gedeon, Judith and Holofernes, old Greek 
stories, tales of missionary work, instances of heroic emulation 
in the saints, ever striving to surpass themselves. A most 
valuable instinct. 

The Gregarious Instinct: “The essential basis of the higher 
forms of sympathy. You can rouse enthusiasm in a group more 
easily than in an individual. 
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Self-assertion: Every strong character possesses a good deal 
of ego maximation; that is why an effective story must keep 
one figure prominent. The listener subconsciously identifies him- 
self with that character, glories in his triumphs, etc. The innate 
conviction of personal importance is most valuable in the train- 
ing of a Christian, that state full of paradoxes. “The one to 
the one”—the simple faith with which the infant faces life and 
to which the saint hardly attains. Perhaps the best way to cul- 
tivate this instinct wisely is to teach appreciation and gratitude 
for God’s gifts to the individual, God’s love of predilection, his 
care, his gifts, his graces, and the soul’s consequent responsibility. 

“T can do this or that, because of God’s gifts and help,” is 
what we aim at inculcating. We want the child to grow up 
ready to face responsibility and leadership. Many Biblical 
examples of natural diffidence overcome through trust in God 
come to mind—Samuel, Gedeon, Joshua, David, Daniel. 

Submission: This is the complementary instinct to self-asser- 
tion. Both grow out of the gregarious instinct. Man must be 
able to lead and also to follow. When one stands before a class 
inclined to be unruly, it is cheering to know that it is natural 
to them to be ruled. Strike the key and the instinct will respond. 
The key is simply to be absolutely certain oneself that one can 
rule them, to speak with confidence in obedience. Discipline 
seems to be a matter of one mind acting subconsciously on 
others. 

The instinct of submission is educated by showing the majesty 
and might of God, man’s dependence upon Him, the nobility 
and wisdom of great men, our dependence upon each other, the 
necessity for organization as exemplified by the wolf-pack, the 
tribe, the little kingdom. Much Old Testament history would 
illustrate this instinct. 

The Acquisitive Instinct: Every child loves to collect. The 
Church appeals to this strong instinct with indulgenced prayers, 
encouragement to good works, ete. It is noteworthy that our 
Lord never said: “Do not lay up,” but rather, “Lay up in a 
safe place.” Story illustrations are plentiful: the Ark, Jacob 
and his flocks, the riches of Abraham and of Solomon, the widow 
of Sarephta and the poor woman with her jars of oil, and many 
New Testament parables, such as the ten virgins, the lost sheep 
and lost coin, the merchant seeking pearls. The idea of rightful 
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pleasure in possession runs all through these stories, and surely 
it would be a valuable lesson for the present generation to show 
that Christian asceticism is a positive, not a negative thing, that 
it is a giving up to gain. [Illustrations may be found in the 
material success of many big business men. 

The Constructive Instinct should lead on to work for God. 
Illustrative stories abound. 

The Instinct of Appeal: The cry of distress which young 
creatures emit in danger, McDougall takes to be the “expression 
of a distinct instinct.” He notes three reactions: first, to escape 
in fear; second, to fight; third, to cry in distress. Surely this 
latter instinct is especially Christian. The psalms are full of it, 
many of the most lovely parables of our Lord appeal directly to 
it, and all Old Testament history is training the Hebrews up to 
it. Therefore, when we are teaching children about the father- 
hood of God, His care for His people, His love shown in our 
Lord’s parables, His promises of unfailing help, we are touching 
the key of this instinct of appeal and showing them how to use 
it in time of need. 

Since these instincts are of the very warp and woof of human 


life, while yet forming so firm a groundwork for the life of 
faith, may not teachers of religion take heart of grace in their 
responsible task, with the happy conviction that the supernatural 
is really the sublime flowering of the natural. 

Jupiru F. Smrru. 


King’s Lynn, 
England. 





HIGH SCHOOL CHEMISTRY AS PROPOSED BY THE 
AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY 


Many high school teachers of chemistry are unaware of the 
more recent actions of the American Chemical Society in regard 
to high school chemistry. And equally as many, who have 
known of these activities, have neglected to avail themselves of 
its unusual opportunities. It is, therefore, my intention to bring 
this matter before them, and, in order to do so, it will be neces- 
sary to review briefly what the American Chemical Society is 
and what it is doing for high school chemistry. 

The American Chemical Society is a scientific association 
which was founded in 1876. While not one of the oldest, it is 
without doubt the largest and most democratic scientific society 
in the world. Its members numbered about 14,000 in 1926, and 
the sole requisite for membership is an interest in chemistry and 
the signature of two members vouching for this interest. 

The dues are fifteen dollars a year, these funds being used to 
defray the cost of publishing three journals, which are sent to 
the members. The first of these is the society’s Journal con- 
taining papers covering original research. The second is called 
Chemical Abstracts and contains short abstracts of all articles 
on chemistry published throughout the world. The third journal 
is devoted to Industrial and Engineering Chemistry and deals 
with applied chemistry. 

The society is organized by local sections. Meetings are 
called monthly and scientific papers read. Semi-annual meet- 
ings of the whole society are also held. At such times the society 
meets by divisions, for example, Physical, Organic, or Industrial 
Chemistry, etc. One of the newest divisions is that of Chemical 
Education, founded in 1921.(1) Among this division’s first offi- 
cial acts was the publishing of a Journal of Chemical Educa- 
tion.(2) This journal has grown by leaps and bounds, and no 
teacher of high school chemistry should be without its invigorat- 
ing assistance. 

Its purpose can best be made known by quoting the editor’s 
own views: “Functions of the Journal of Chemical Education (3) : 


1. To act as a medium for bringing before chemistry teach- 
ers the timely papers given before the division of Chemical Edu- 
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cation of the American Chemical Society and other valuable 
papers of like nature, and thereby conserve any worth-while 
work done in chemical education. 

2. To encourage community effort in any instituted reforms, 
furnishing a medium through which significant reports, studies 
and experiments will be given wide circulation. 

3. To encourage sufficient research among the teachers so that 
the proper investigational atmosphere may prevail in our class- 
rooms. 

4. To keep the teacher and student in closer touch with cur- 
rent opportunities furnished by the American Chemical Society 
and other scientific organizations and institutions. 


The Division of Chemical Education appointed a committee 
to study the correlation of high school and college chemistry. 
This committee discovered that a number of colleges recognized 
certain high school courses, again others recognized all high 
school courses, while a few, especially the universities, recognized 
none. The repetition of familiar matter to a good student means 
death to his interest in the subject. To avoid this difficulty a 
standard minimum high school course,(4) that all colleges would 
recognize has been proposed. This article states the objectives 
of high school chemistry: 


1. To show the service of chemistry to the home, to health, 
to medicine, to agriculture, to industry, etc.—in a word, to show 
the service of chemistry to the country. 

2. To develop this service in chemistry around these mini- 
mum standard topics, and in so doing, to see that these minimum 
requirements are so well taught that they may be built upon 
as a foundation in college. 

3. To use his own order of developing the listed topics. 

4. To train the student in keen observation and exact reason- 
ing. 

5. To develop a correlation between recitation and experi- 
ment. 

6. To encourage students to keep notebooks which shall be 
an accurate record of laboratory experiences expressed in con- 
cise, clear English. 

7. To encourage chemistry being placed in fourth year of 
high school after the students have had a year of general science, 
and a year of biological science or physics, or preferably both. 

8. To build upon the earlier science courses and knit them to- 
gether in the best possible manner. 

9. To encourage students to use reference books in addition 
to their textbooks. 
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10. To help pupils to find themselves—i. e., to discover 
whether they have an aptitude for further study in chemistry or 
applied science, and if so, to encourage such students to continue 
their study of science in university or technical school. 

11. The teacher is urged throughout the course to stress the 
general principle involved in the specific cases studied. 

The outline includes twenty-eight essential topics and twenty- 
six optional. These optional subjects illustrate simple applica- 
tion of chemistry to everyday purposes and uses. The twenty- 
eight essential topics are: (1) Water; (2) Oxygen; (3) Hydro- 
gen; (4) Laws, Hypotheses, and Theories; (5) Symbols, Weight, 
Volume relations, Chemical Changes; (6) Air; (7) Nitrogen; 
(8) Oxides of Nitrogen; (9) Nitric Acid; (10) Ammonia; (11) 
Acids, Bases and Salts; (12) Theory of Ionization (briefly) ; (13) 
Sulphur; (14) Oxides of Sulphur; (15) Sulphuric Acid; (16) 
Hydrogen Sulphide; (17) Halogens; (18) Carbon; (19) Carbon 
Dioxide; (20) Carbon Monoxide (Teacher’s Demonstration) ; 
(21) Metals in General; (22) Sodium; (23) Calcium Compounds; 
(24) Iron; (25) Aluminum; (26) Copper; (27) Sources of Or- 
ganic Compounds; (28) Organic Compounds (briefly). The 
present status of this outline is discussed by Segerbloom (5), one 
of the original committee. 

The Division of Chemical Education of the American Chem- 
ical Society has also undertaken the administration of the Prize 
Essay Contest in Chemistry for High Schools and Colleges, in- 
augurated by the Chemical Foundation in 1925. These contests 
are held yearly, and any high school student is eligible for en- 
trance. A number of books have been recommended for collat- 
eral reading(7), and these can be purchased at cost. Essays on 
the relation of chemistry to health, agriculture, home and na- 
tional defense are usually written, and prizes are awarded. The 
scope of these essays and the winners for 1926-27 may be seen in 
a recent number of the journal. (8) 

This is an extra-curricular activity that any high school teacher 
would do well to encourage, for, no matter how mediocre the 
class, a single clever student may carry off one of the prizes. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the committee. (9) 

Catholic chemical educators have not been without place in 
this movement. Two prominent members of this division were 
on the semi-centennial committee of the American Chemical So- 
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ciety.(6) The Director of the Chemical Laboratory and the 
Associate Professor of Organic Chemistry at the Catholic Uni- 
versity have both held office in the local section. 

In all this work the large body of Catholic chemistry teachers 
should surely cooperate, if not actively, at least by keeping in- 
formed of recent developments and tendencies and be greatly 
benefitted. 
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NOTES ON THE TEACHING OF RELIGION 


The so-called industrial arts have become an integral part of 
the modern, elementary curriculum. Their value has been dem- 
onstrated beyond all question, not only as a means of reveal- 
ing to the child the industrial processes of modern civilization 
but likewise as a means of correlating and vitalizing the other 
branches of the curriculum by means of concrete experience. 
Progressive teachers of religion are making use of the industrial 
arts with splendid effect. The following article by Sister M. Cal- 
lista, a Sister of Mercy, is based on her observation of the use 
of industrial arts in the teaching of Religion at the Thomas Ed- 
ward Shields Memorial School in Washington, D. C. 


POSSIBILITIES IN THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS FOR TEACHING RELIGION 


The aim of the teacher of religion should be the development 
of a Christlike character by giving the child an opportunity “to 
do the truth in charity” in order that he may in all things grow 
up in Him Who is the head, even unto Christ. (Eph. iv, 15.) 
Learning is an active process. We have natural desires, which 
are basic not only to learning but to every act of virtue, but it is 
necessary to transform the natural desires into supernatural ones. 
Development is an internal process and the result of personal ex- 
perience. The experiences of the child are various, and the class- 
room may be regarded as the bridge between the experience of 
the child and that of the Church. Various, too, are the means 
which modern psychology and education offer to link up these 
experiences. Which of these means seems to afford the greatest 
opportunity for activity, for the satisfaction of natural instincts, 
of making his own the experience which he is attempting to live 
through? Surely the industrial arts. The work at the Thomas 
Edward Shields Memorial School demonstrates how successfully 
these may be employed in teaching religion. 

First of all, what do we understand by the industrial arts? 
Construction work; paper cutting, clay modelling, drawing, paint- 
ing, carpentering, sewing, and all the activities involved in the 
use of the sand table and costuming and staging in preparation 
for dramatization. In these activities, technique is mastered 
quickly; for, as Bonser and other writers remind us, very little 
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attention is given to the development of skill, for the hand work 
is always rated as subordinate to the brain work. 

What are some of the possibilities of the sand table? None 
of us who have had the joy of living near the ocean fail to ex- 
perience a thrill at the thought of building in moist sand, and 
everybody once upon a time reveled in mud pies. Oh, there is 
no doubt about the children’s attitude toward the sand table. 
But how use it in a project in religion? The second-graders, 
for instance, in November were studying the life of our Blessed 
Mother before the birth of our Lord. This was their remote 
preparation for Christmas. After the story had been told and 
retold in an interesting way, and the children had “discussed” 
it, and dramatized it, they succeeded in reproducing the scene 
on the sand table. They were particularly enthusiastic about 
Mary’s home, which they had constructed of a brown corrugated 
carton, divided into two rooms. Nothing was wanting that lit- 
tle fingers could model or cut out of paper. The loving sacrifice 
of a sample of palm olive soap which completely covered the 
tiny clay modelled dresser was pointed out, and St. Joseph, a 
cherub-faced infant doll, was acting the part to the entire sat- 
isfaction of his ardent admirers, who delightedly pointed out his 
bench and clay-modelled tools. Other classes worked out the 
story of Christmas, telling the story as they worked. Each child 
was anxious to make a hill of Judea, or a tree or a house for 
Bethlehem, and all took delight in adding something to the Cave. 
The whole childhood of our Lord has been worked out success- 
fully this way. When they begin their Bible history stories, the 
children delight in reproducing the garden of Eden, the stories 
of the Ark, of Moses, of Joseph, ete. In Lent, the stations might 
be represented. Just as the children delight in dramatizing the 
Mission stories of the Far East, or Africa, or Alaska, so they 
delight in reproducing the scenes after seeing them in the Mission 
magazines. It is surprising how cleverly they reproduce an Afri- 
can hut, an Eskimo igloo, a Chinese pagoda, or an Indian wig- 
wam. 

What are some of the possibilities in paper cutting? In sand 
table projects, trees, and villages like Bethlehem, or figures ‘cut 
from magazines or catalogs and pasted on cardboard are utilized. 
In addition to these, many interesting things can be done. Classes 
take joy in picturing their stories on posters. The laws of per- 
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spective and proportion must be observed, and the physical set- 
ting should be as true to nature as possible. The child is pre- 
pared for the study of the fine arts, and we all have some 
appreciation at least of the great contribution of the Church 
in the field of fine arts, especially in painting. What was the 
inspiration of the great religious painters? The same religious 
truths which we are teaching today. Our little ones feel some 
of this creative joy in making posters of the incidents in the 
life our our Lord and His saints. It is preferable in those scenes 
which have much detail to use pictures cut from catalogs or 
magazines and have the children cut freehand the background 
after they have designed the setting. Silhouette is often very 
effective, especially in representing such scenes as the flight 
into Egypt, the visit of the Wise Men, and incidents in the 
public life of our Lord. Posters may be used also to stimulate 
interest in the missions. In the upper grades the titles may be 
printed, or letters may be cut out and pasted on them. This 
opens up some of the vast treasures of the Church in the way 
of illuminated manuscripts. 

Making booklets is another activity that brings interesting 
results. The fourth-graders who searched through magazines for 
suitable pictures to present the works of the various days to 
complete their “Creation Books” certainly learned that story. 
The “Miracle” books were not less interesting or instructive. 
Fourth-graders decided to symbolize the various miracles of 
our Lord’s public life. There were ears and eyes, and in one 
instance a stiff little man with a very large ear trumpet. 

The booklets may be made for various feasts, and number- 
less are the designs which might be suggested for covers for 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, Easter, Valentine, etc. A by-product 
of this activity is the lesson of thoughtfulness and gratitude; 
for these booklets are rarely made for themselves, but usually 
as surprises for mother or father. 

Sewing is not a lost art, by any means, and simple costumes 
improvised by the children are another means of impressing 
on them the lessons we are striving to make their own. All chil- 
dren love to play a part, especially when they do their own 
costuming. It is beyond doubt that the little lady of seven who 
draped herself in a blue mantle and a white veil, and knelt 
piously to receive the Angel’s greeting, and then piped in her 
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baby voice: “I’m not good enough to be God’s Mother,” had 
caught the spirit of the best beloved Handmaid. There are 
possibilities here, too, of correlating their progressive studies 
of the development of clothing in their work in History and 
Geography with the contribution of the Church. Fascinating 
and cultural are the studies of altar laces and linens, of vest- 
ments, and of tapestries. 

Are the lessons in religion really learned when so much time 
is given to these industrial arts The old, old test, is not those 
that say, but those that do. What do you find these normal, 
happy little people doing during a free activity period? When 
the pre-Christmas project of our Blessed Mother’s home was 
being studied, several children made work-baskets for our Lady, 
and some moulded donkeys for her to ride to St. Elizabeth. 
While they were working out their ideas that were struggling 
for expression, they were also working in the impression. One 
has but to see them at the Children’s Mass, coming back from 
Holy Communion, to realize that they are growing up in Him, 
or to see them in the classroom, showing a readiness and quick 
resourcefulness in assisting one another, which shows that they 
are learning to do the truth in charity. 

Sister M. Cauuista. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


POPE PIUS’ CORONATION ANNIVERSARY AT CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 


At the Catholic University on February 12 the sixth anniver- 
sary of the coronation of His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, was ob- 
served with a solemn Mass and the singing of Te Deum, pre- 
sided over by the Most Rev. Pietro Fumasoni-Biondi, Apostolic 
Delegate to United States, in the crypt of the National Shrine 
of the Immaculate Conception. 

The Rev. Dr. Bernard A. McKenna, director of the Shrine, cel- 
ebrated the solemn Mass, and the Rt. Rev. Mons. Edward A. 
Pace, Vice Rector of the University, preached the sermon. 

Six years ago, Monsignor Pace began, Pope Pius XI, with 
due solemnity, was crowned as Bishop of Rome, successor of 
St. Peter, visible head of the Catholic Church, Vicar on earth 
of our Saviour, Jesus Christ. We are gathered here to commem- 
orate that event. With 300,000,000 of Catholics throughout the 
world we unite in reverent love for our common Father, in heart- 
felt congratulation on his anniversary and in humble thanks- 
giving to almighty God who has been pleased to bestow upon 
His faithful servant length of days and abundance of blessings. 

These six years have been crowded with events of far-reach- 
ing import for the Church and for all human interests. The 
rapid expansion of knowledge, its marvelous applications in 
ways that but lately seemed beyond the power of man, the 
emergenre of new problems, economic and social, national and 
international, the continual discussion of ways and means to 
bring harmony out of discord and prosperity out of disaster— 
all these have combined to deepen the concern of thoughtful 
men, and chiefly of those who bear the burden of government and 
hence of responsibility for the welfare of mankind. 

Inevitably, the Church has been affected. The cares of our 
spiritual rulers have been multiplied. In every diocese of the 
thousand that map out the Catholic world, there are growing 
needs that demand counsel and courage, prudence and foresight. 
There are evils to be remedied, dangers to be arrested, conflicts 
to be sustained. 

How much heavier, then, the burden of the Sovereign Pontiff 
—in his daily instance, his solicitude for all the churches. 

We therefore have reason—more than sufficient reason—to 
bless with grateful hearts, the Providence of God Who in this 
present time has given His Church, in the person of Pius XI, a 
Pastor so worthy of his high office, so thoroughly fitted for the 
arduous duties that lie before him, so deeply conscious of what 
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Christ intended when He established the Church and set over 
it Peter the Apostle. 

Dr. Pace pointed out that the papacy is the center of author- 
ity for teaching and ruling in the Catholic Church, and con- 
tinued: 


In the view of the papacy there are human traits, individual 
gifts, national characteristics, which are to be recognized and en- 
couraged. There are three great enterprises for the benefit of 
humanity which are to be praised and furthered. To obliterate 
these differences and reduce mankind to one dead level of homo- 
geneous living in social and political forms may be the ideal of 
some theorists. But it is no ideal of the papacy. What the pa- 
pacy aims at is a unity of order, a converging of all human inter- 
ests and activities upon the one great objective for which nature 
and man, individual and society, heaven and earth have been cre- 
ated. So to use, and in due proportion to value, both life itself 
and whatever life affords, that the whole progress of the race, 
through all variety and vicissitude, may move towards life ever- 
lasting—such is the unification for which the papacy strives. It 
is the unification of man and God, the fulfillment of our quest 
for knowledge and our craving for good in the possession of the 
One Who is truth and goodness, eternal and supreme. 

With this unity in belief, and because of its binding power, 
there prevails throughout the Church that unity of organization 
whereby we, though many, are yet one body, built together into 
an habitation of God in the Spirit. Whatever our station or 
office in the Church, we all, laymen, Priests and Bishops alike, 
are joined together in one articulate structure which receives its 
vitality and direction from the central authority wherewith 
Christ endowed the papacy. 


“Without a head no organism can live,” he said. “Without 
supremacy of rule, no coordination of parts and functions in 
human society is possible.” 

The papacy, Dr. Pace continued, is not of yesterday. Its life 
is measured by centuries rather than decades or years. 

“Men of great learning write history,” Dr. Pace said. “The 
Popes have made it.” 

“Let it not be forgotten,” he continued, “that the greatest edu- 
cational work ever accomplished was that which civilized Europe. 
It was that which spread the culture of Rome among the rude 
inhabitants of the northern wilds, which taught nomadic tribes 
the meaning of home, barbarians the arts of peace, pagans, the 
faith of Christianity.” 
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Dr. Pace next sketched briefly the fruitful activities of the 
papacy in the promotion of education, art, the welfare of man- 
kind, law and order.” 


If adherence to principle count for aught, if courage deserve 
any praise, if patient endurance of wrong and ingratitude be a 
mark of excellence, then the papacy stands out among the sun- 
dry and manifold charges of the world, as the full embodiment 


of the highest moral ideals. 

The papacy from the beginning realized the import of its 
mission and the difficulty. It discerned in human tendency, im- 
pulse and striving what was good and what was evil, what was 
worth preserving, what called for transformation, what had to 
be checked or refined or utterly cast away. . . . In progress, 
even materialism which, in the name of reason, would reduce 
human intelligence to the mechanical play of atoms, and make 
the individual but a cog in Nature’s vast machine. 

To those who unfold the secrets of Nature and turn them to 
our advantage the Papacy gives full credit. But it will not re- 
ceive as true the naturalism that studies the works of God only 
to deny His existence. 


TRAVELLING LIBRARIES FOR PARISH SCHOOLS 


Beginning February 1, a unique supplementary reading serv- 
ice was inaugurated in the parochial schools of Minneapolis. 
The collection of 6,000 volumes consists of supplementary read- 
ing texts, literary classics, and standard works in geography, 
science, history, civics, religion and other subjects which have 
been provided for the Minneapolis schools by the Federation of 
Catholic Mothers’ Clubs. 

The selection of material was made by the Rev. James A. 
Byrnes, diocesan superintendent of schools, and a committee of 
parochial school principals. The library comprises 189 sets of 
30 volumes, each set packed separately in a convenient wooden 
case. These sets will be distributed to the fourth, fifth and sixth 
grades in the 21 Minneapolis parish schools according to a sched- 
ule arranged by Father Byrnes, so that each grade will receive 
90 books every month, or 810 volumes in the course of the school 
year. Each teacher will be advised in advance of the sets as- 
signed to her classes and the dates upon which they will be de- 
livered, so the books may be immediately helpful to her pupils 
as supplementary reading in the work on hand. 
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In an interview explaining the innovation, Father Byrnes said: 


The problem of supplying supplementary reading, and the ne- 
cessity for the inauguration of a silent reading program, has long 
been keenly felt in the parochial schools not only of Minneapolis, 
but of the entire diocese as well. Changing educational methods 
today stress the need for books to supplement the textbooks 
handed to children on their entrance to school in September. 

In the St. Paul diocese, limited by insufficient funds, teachers 
have been unable to provide required extra reading matter, and 
not infrequently the one textbook was made to suffice during 
the entire year. A like situation obtained not alone with respect 
to reading but also in connection with such content subjects as 
history, civics, geography and the sciences. This lack of outside 
material resulted, first, in undeveloped interest in reading itself, 
for the once prevalent method of class reading today appeals to 
but few teachers, and to fewer pupils; secondly, silent reading 
has been discouraged through lack of interesting material, thus 
depriving children of a fruitful source of general information, a 
handicap which years of adult reading sometimes fails to eradi- 
cate. The dearth of supplementary reading has never been re- 
lieved through the Minneapolis Public Library nor through any 
other source, and no prospects of relief were seen until announce- 
ment was made by the Federation of Mothers’ Clubs that they 
would undertake to finance the project. 

The aim of this book distribution is to supplement the basal 
text, to inaugurate an extensive and practical silent reading pro- 
gram, to develop in childhood a taste for good literature, and to 
encourage children to seek further information than that con- 
tained in the brief paragraphs of their regular textbooks. Study 
of the problem will awaken teachers and parents to a realiza- 
tion of the importance of more silent reading in all grades. 


THE MONTESSORI METHOD 


The Sower for January, 1928, contains the first instalment of 
a study of the Montessori Method by Miss C. S. Batchelor. 
The editor comments on the article as follows: 


Teachers of the very young will be pleased to read Miss 
Batchelor’s article. “The Method is making headway,” she tells 
us, “mainly in convent schools.” Here and there you will find 
still lingering the notion that, for some obscure reason, the Mon- 
tessori Method is un-Christian, or at least un-Catholic. It is 
suspected of breeding indiscipline of character. The funda- 
mental principle of the Method, it is true, is freedom, but priests 
and teachers need no reminding that “freedom,” like many an- 
other word, has many connotations. For Montessori it does not 
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mean license, which is simply the abuse of freedom. Anyway, it 
is well to recall that Benedict XV read the books on the Method 
and received the authoress in private audience. Madame Mon- 
tessori wanted to speak about a work for war widows, but the 
Holy Father said, “No; tell me about your ‘Method.’” And for 
two hours he listened, and asked questions. Afterwards he sent 
her a message “praying for every blessing from Heaven” upon 
her work. We are led to think that it is rather the hardness 
of the Montessori way than its “un-Christian” character that 
makes it suspect. Self-effacement is, of all feats, the most diffi- 
cult for any Christian; for a teacher it is doubly difficult on both 
technical and personal grounds. We do not know the precise sig- 
nificance of the rhyme “Scholars walking, teaching talking,” 
but many teachers are inclined to talk a lot, and a lot too much, 
and a lot too loud. The sound of one’s voice, like the sight of 
one’s face, is strangely flattering and, generally speaking, un- 
reasonably so. 

Anyway, the very meaning of the word “education” is “to 
keep on drawing out.” The good teacher, like the sun, without 
fuss or noise, draws flower and fruit out of bud and blossom. 
Unhappily, the tabula rasa or “blank chart” theory of the child’s 
mind still has its strongholds where teachers pass the whole day 
splashing about information in penetrating streams of ceaseless 
verbiage. In schools where even one such teacher functions, the 
bell for dismissal must sound as sweet as any Angelus to the ears 
of pupils and staff. We can all learn the virtue of self-suppres- 
sion from Madame Montessori, and relieve a little the pressure 
on the overburdened pupils. 

Plato and Aristotle, two of the greatest teachers that have ever 
lived, taught by asking questions. Cardinal Newman in a fa- 
mous passage adopts the same method. It is a sorry thing that 
our universities (Oxford and Cambridge being bad offenders) 
have lapsed so definitely into the “lecture” method of teaching, 
and set so bad an example. Undergraduates sit for hours fever- 
ishly taking down cooked-up lectures doled out at a speed cal- 
culated to allow of it—nay, even encourage it. And since the 
lecturer is often the examiner you dare not throw the farrago 
into the waste-paper basket; you must “swot” the mixture and 
serve it re-hashed on your examination paper. Madame Mon- 
tesorri should leave the nursery for a while and blow her bugle 
_ through the halls and quads of our universities. Sir Michael 
Sadler tells us that British educational ideas are at the present 
time world-wide in their influence. Well, we have much to learn 
from Italy and France in the way of the art and theory of teach- 
ing and none of us more than university professors, who should 
quit the rostrum and look up the meaning of “peripatetic” in 
the dictionary. 





REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


The American Readers for Catholic Schools, by the Reverend 
James Higgins, the School Sisters of Notre Dame and Miss 
Mary Austin. New York: D. C. Heath and Company, 1927. 
This new series of readers for Catholic schools consists of 

nine books, a teacher’s manual for each book and a set of acces- 

sory material for pre-primer and primer classes. This set is com- 
plete, consisting, as it does, of pre-primer pads, cut-outs, word, 
phrase, phonic and word-building cards, and sentence cards for 
silent reading. A careful study of the readers and the manuals 
makes evident the fact that in general principles, in aims and 
in methods the authors have followed the recommendations 
made by the best authorities in reading as published in the 

Twenty-Fourth Year Book of the National Society for the Study 

of Education. 

The content for the most part is new, not having appeared in 
any other series. It is rich, varied, and is admirably adapted 
to the general purposes of reading; namely, it will serve “to 
stimulate in the child a keen interest in his reading activities, 
to widen his experiences and to elevate his tastes.” The mate- 
rial carries a weight of thought, but it is so carefully graded 
that it is easy for the child to understand. Much of it contains 
germs of religious truths which must make a direct and in- 
spiring appeal to its young readers. As has been said, it is so 
varied that it contains not only delightful lessons on the love 
of God but also on the love of country, of home and of home 
life. It has, too, interesting matter on nature, adventure, biog- 
raphy, history, health and on desirable traits of character. It 
includes folk-lore, fables and poetry. All of which must have 
the happy effect of developing in the pupil the habits, attitudes 
and skills which are the goal of our endeavor. Exercises for 
training in silent reading are also abundantly supplied in the 
series. 

The readers are beautifully illustrated, and each picture, since 
it pertains to the text following it, is a direct aid to the pupil 
in getting the thought of the lesson. The religious pictures are 
halftones, copies of the works of master artists, and must serve 
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not only as an ennobling inspiration to the child but must lead 
him to an appreciation of the best in art. The helps for pupils, 
such as word lists, analysis of difficult words and phrases, ques- 
tions, etc., are complete. The manuals are most helpful to the 
teacher and are an aid throughout in the correlation of reading 
and religion. The general appearance of the readers is most 
attractive. The books are bound in blue, and a copy of the 
National Madonna, Our Lady of Washington, adorns the cover 
of each reader of the series. The mechanical qualities such as 
binding, type, paper, etc., meet the latest standards. 

While it is probably true that a perfect reader or series of 
readers has not yet been prepared, nor the best method of 
teaching reading yet been devised, a series of readers, such as 
the one under review, of which religion has been the inspiration 
and guide and which is based on sound pedagogica! principles 
and the latest findings in efficient methods, must be a most 
desirable contribution to the textbooks of reading for our schools. 
Again, in our day, when quantitative reading is so much stressed, 
even in the first grade, Catholic teachers will undoubtedly 
eagerly seek the new wealth of reading material which is sup- 


plied by The American Readers for Catholic Schools. 
Sister Mary Antornette, O.8.F. 


Our Environment; How We Use and Control It, by George C. 
Wood and Harry A. Carpenter. Boston, New York (etc.): 
Allyn and Bacon, 1927. Pp. xxviii+704+32. Price, $1.80. 


General Science began .to win a recognized place as a high 
school subject about 1915. Since then its popularity has in- 
creased by leaps and bounds until now it is the most popular 
high school science subject, and in some states its enrollment 
equals that of all the other high school sciences combined. This 
rapid growth has been paralleled by thorough-going changes in 
the make-up of the texts. The earlier books were often organ- 
ized along the lines of the separate sciences, a chapter of physics, 
a chapter of biology, and so forth. The more recent texts have 
changed all this radically. The organization, and even the ter- 
minology of the college text, have been ruthlessly cast aside and 
the whole matter has been thought out anew from the stand- 
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point of the child. The child’s interests, needs, and capacities 
have been taken into consideration and an entirely new treat- 
ment has been worked out on this basis. 

The present text, which is intended for ninth grade pupils, is 
an example of the best of the newer books. As the title im- 
plies, the pupil’s environment forms the central idea about which 
the treatment is organized. The environment acts on man; but 
man also can act on his environment and control it to an extent 
impossible for any lower animal. To learn how to control one’s 
environment intelligently—this forms the key to the author’s 
aims. 

All the most recent pedagogical devices are liberally employed. 
Practical questions, home and field problems, demonstrations, 
suggested experiments, review outlines, and summaries—all these 
are used to make the subject matter interesting to the pupil. II- 
lustrations are numerous and good. In fact there is some dan- 
ger that this supplementary matter may crowd the principal 
subjects out of the book. In one chapter of 28 pages, selected 
at random, the reviewer counted 14 pages of exposition and 14 
pages of “thought questions,” “special problems,” “practical 
questions,” diagrams, experiments, and so forth. This causes 
the current of thought to run rather thin at times. 

Statements occur here and there throughout the book which 
may be questioned from a scientific standpoint. The case 
against alcohol, and even more the case against tobacco, is grossly 
exaggerated. The extremely doubtful subject of cerebral locali- 
zation is treated in a cocksure manner. The “will power center” 
is located without hesitation “in the cerebrum,” and the curious, 
who desire to know the exact location of this interesting organ, 
may consult the diagram on page 584. Nor is it any excuse to 
say, as the authors do in their preface, that “many statements 
which, from the standpoint of pure science, may seem incom- 
plete are justified by pedagogical considerations.” This defense 
reaction on the part of the authors leaves one unconvinced. If 
the teaching of science does anything for the pupil, it ought to 
accustom him to rigorous exactness of thought and statement, 
and the textbook should certainly set an example in this respect. 

But, with all its defects, the book is an excellent one and de- 
serves to rank very near the top, if not at the top, among the 
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sixty or more texts on General Science which have been pub- 
lished to date. The Catholic high school principal who is cast- 
ing around for a good introductory text can probably find none 
better than the present one. Paut Hany Furrey. 


Elements of Physics, by Millikan and Gale. Boston: Ginn and 

Company, 1927. Pp. xiii+509. Price, $1.64. 

This book is really a new edition of “Practical Physics” by 
the same authors, which, together with its predecessor, “A First 
Course in Physics,” has enjoyed considerable popularity as a high 
school text for some years. The authors adhere to their pre- 
vious method of making the subject interesting for the beginner 
by using many practical applications from everyday life. The 
changes in the actual text are few, but many of the illustrations 
and problems have been supplanted by more modern instances, 
examples from the motor car and the airplane are greatly stressed, 
and a new feature of recapitulating in heavy print at the end of 
each subject is introduced. 

The elementary principles of aviation are considerably clari- 
fied by comparing the airplane with the kite. The treatise on 
internal-combustion engines is immediately followed by a prac- 
tical diagram of the principal parts of a motor car. The sec- 
tion on radio is greatly enlarged, as is demanded by the advance 
in the seven years since the publication of the authors’ previous 
text. These and other changes,*by bringing the treatment up 
to date and by relating physics to the everyday life of a high 
school student, are likely to arouse a lively interest and thereby 
facilitate the labors of the teacher. 

F. Leo Tausorr. 


Documents Illustrating the History of Civilization in Medieval 
England (1066-1500), translated and edited by R. Trevor 
Davies, M.A. (Oxon.). New York: E. B. Dutton and Com- 
pany, 1926. Pp. 413. 

Professor Davies has translated from the French and Latin 
the original documents and material contained in this volume 
with the idea of meeting the English Board of Education’s Exam- 
ination in Advanced History and of supplying the need of ad- 
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vanced students of more than high school grade with some of 
the original data upon which presumably their school texts were 
based. A college student should always be assigned some orig- 
inal material. He must not feel that his text is the last word 
on the subject or that its author is an infallible interpreter of 
the document. He should learn to read documents himself. He 
should apply his historical sense in evaluating them. He should 
not talk about the Magna Charta if he has never read it. He 
should look into the monastic chronicles, or, the next best thing, 
translated extracts from them. Properly taught, few subjects 
tax the mind more than history or exercise a wider range of a 
man’s faculties. All this can not be expected of the high school 
student. 

However, if the teacher is using a good textbook in European 
history, as Father Weber’s Christian Era, would it not be pos- 
sible for the teacher to read with critical care appropriate docu- 
ments or selected original material which would benefit thereby? 
They might not add to their knowledge of facts, but they would 
have a better idea of how history is written, of documents, and 
of source material. In this respect English schools are not be- 
hind American high schools. There is less hesitancy about re- 
quiring pupils to read and even to study. Furthermore, Cath- 
olic schools might stress the mediaeval period far more than is 
generally done, and they must not scant Mediaeval England, if 
they would know America. 

Glancing through this book of readings, one notes extracts 
from the Domesday Book. William of Malmesbury’s Chronicle, 
and Anglo-Saxon Chronicles. One finds Henry’s Charter of 
Liberties, the Assizes of Clarendon and of Arms, the Magna 
Charta, writes to the Model Parliament, selected statutes, Lan- 
frane’s Council of London canons, the order separating Church 
and state courts, Constitutions of Clarendon, a picture of mon- 
astic life as seen in the chronicles, the struggle between King 
John and the papacy, charters, ordinances, and privileges, illus- 
trating trade guilds and universities, contemporary accounts of 
the crusades, materials illustrating the period of the Hundred 
Years’ War, the statute of laborers, descriptions of the Black 
Death, the Paston letters, and the decline of the middle ages 
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during the War of the Roses. The materials are wisely selected 


and carefully translated. 
Ricuarp J. Purcexu, Ph.D. 


Bread Loaf Talks on Teaching Composition, by Alfred M. Hitch- 
cock. Cloth. 120 pages. New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany. 

The author very forcibly brings out the “Winning Possession” 
idea should control the sequence of the course in composition. 
He lays special stress on “getting, getting, getting-getting,” that 
one may really have something to give. This he wishes to im- 
press upon the minds of pupils from the beginning. Once ac- 
quired, it will accustom them to regard composition as an adven- 
ture in the winning possession of subject matter—‘‘Cargo-Get- 
ting.” The teacher is warned when reading the compositions 
to keep the “Winning Possession” idea in mind that suitable 
criticisms may be given. 

The author’s idea of increasing the amount of time allotted, 
in classroom and out, to preparation for writing, is an excellent 
one. He follows the method of Bezard, who believes that the 
teacher should teach, and not relegate himself to the rear of the 
room deputing leadership to immature youths. He displaces 
Daltonizing by vigorous, joyful, almost riotous teaching. 

Hitcheock’s method is to experiment with simple exercises 
bringing into play the mental activities which should precede 
expression: It teaches how to discover, through the senses alone, 
all that is discoverable about an object; he uses exercises in 
which the senses are employed singly, exercises in asembling 
facts, as in preparation for writing a news story; exercises in 
accurate recollection which will give concentration its full force. 

A close study of these lectures would be sufficient to qualify 
teachers for the teaching of the clear and correct use of ordinary 
English. Sister Louise Curr. 
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